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The New Mineral Fertilizer 


A revolution in fertilizing, based not on chemicals and slaughter-house refuse, but on ground 
mineral rock containing nearly all the elements needed by the soil and in the right proportions. 


It’s a plant food, not a stimulant. Produces crops of remarkable abundance. 
Vegetables raised with it possess remarkable 


some vegetables of unusual size and flavor. 


keeping qualities. 


Raises whole- 


Potatoes raised last year with NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER have stood a 


temperature of 75 degrees for four months without the least sign of decay or shriveling of the skin. 
gee It is clean and odorless and a wonderful insect-destroyer. “@Bg 


Ninety-six bushels of shelled corn to the acre 
were raised in Lexington, Mass., with NEW 
MINERAL FERTILIZER during the season 
of 1911. The five perfect ears of corn on one 
stalk here shown were grown with 
MINERAL FERTILIZER, and five ears to 
the stalk were not unusual in this field of corn. 
MINERAL FERTILIZER is so new to this 
country that it is not yet fully appreciated; in 
fact, it has been denounced as worthless by 
some, while German farmers have used a sim- 
ilar mineral fertilizer for the past thirty years 
with wonderful success. The same is true of 
France and Italy, these three countries leading 
the world in intensive agriculture. The aver- 
age production throughout the German Empire 
per acre is from 70 to 100% greater than the 
average production in the United States. Since 
this fertilizer was put upon the market, some 
svientifie agricultural experts have taken the 
position that all land contained sufficient min- 
eral without giving it any more. The fact is 
that when our land was new and first cleared, 
it possessed the accumulation of centuries of 
soluble and available mineral upon which 
plants could feed, but successive years of crop- 
ping have completely exhausted the available 
mineral plant food, and the mineral that re- 
mains consists of minute, rounded, smooth peb- 
bles that nature has rolled over and over, until 
they have become as smooth and hard as glass, 
and it would take a hundred years for nature 
to release enough mineral plant food to raise 
one crop. 


As the available mineral became exhausted, 
farmers supplied stimulants in the shape of 
stable manure, to spur the soil to greater efforts. 
Continued failure to supply the mineral ele- 
ments that the plants needed called for more 
and more stimulants, and in order to supply 
this stimulant in sufficient quantities, chem: 
were resorted to. This has gone on until at 
the present time many New England farme: 
in order to realize a crop, are required to spen 
nearly as much for chemical fertilizer as the 
crop will be worth when harvested. This idea 
of using stimulants in the soil to produce crops, 
rather than supplying the soil with the proper 
and natural plant food, is a good deal like a 
hard-worked man bracing himself by frequent 
indulgence in strong coffee, rather than by 
properly and regularly supplying his — 
with food that nourishes the whole y: 
NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER contains 
nearly all of the elements necessary to produce 
perfect crops, and is ground to a fineness that 
makes a large percentage of it available for 
plant life the first season. The balance of the 
product will become soluble and available the 
second and third seasons. The present price 
of NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER is $15 
per ton in car-loads, and the manufacturers 
are to-day making preparations by which they 
hope within three years to supply it at a price 
of not over $7 per ton. 


Chemical Analysis of New Mineral Fertilizer. 


Potassium Oxide . . 156 Sulphur. ..... 6.00 
Sodium Oxide » OCB RIOR. «ew we tb 57.00 
Calcium Oxide . . . 1.54 Chlorine . Trace 
Magnesium Oxide. . 1.75 Alumina ..... 7.53 


fron 7.38 Phosphorus ... . 0.2% 


Silica. 

Humphrey Davy, in 1799, drew attention 
to the deposit of silica in grasses and cereals, 
and advanced the idea that it serves in plants 
the same office of —— as that supplied by 
bones in animals, and gives rigidity to the slen- 
der stems of plants, enabling them to stand up 
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Iron. 


Absence of iron in plants causes the foliage 
to lose its natural green color, and become palé 

| even in- full sunshine. 

Prince Salam-Horstman showed that plants 
which grew in soil destitute of iron were pale 
in color, but the addition of iron salts to the 
soil very quickly gave them a healthy green. 

Stacks found that maize seedlings growing 

{in a solution free from iron had their first 
three or four leaves green, and afterward per- 
fectly white leaves develo On adding a 
few drops of sulphate or chloride of iron to the 

| nourishing medium, the foliage was plainly 


altered within twenty-four hours, and within | la 


three or four days the plant acquired a deep, 
a green. Upon transferring the plants to 
| another solution free of iron, the white leaves 
again developed. 


Phosphorus. 

The ave phosphorus in original rocks is 
-11 of 14. There is an average of 2,940 Ibs. 
Phosphoric Oxid per acre for the first eight 
inches of soil in the United States. 


wheat contain .35 lbs. phosphoric acid, and | 


100 Ibs. of potatoes contain 1-6 as much as 100 
lbs. of wheat. There is sufficient aa 
in the soil to supply an average of 205 cro 

if grain crops were continuously produced an 
no phosphorus returned. 





Compare the analysis of NEW MINERAL 
FERTILIZER with what these eminent scien- 
tists have to say with regard to the need of 
these elements in the soil and their absolute 
necessity for the production of healthy, vigor- 
ous, productive plant life. Since Germany has 
led all other countries in the use of mineral 
fertilizer, a comparison between the United 
States and Germany in the production per acre 
of some of the commonest crops may be of 
interest. 


United States. Germany. 
Wheat Bushels Per Acre 13.8 2B 
Oats = * 30.1 47.4 
Barley ” _ 25.5 83.5 
Rye a ae 16.7 24.2 


The land in Germany has been cropped for 
centuries ; that in the United States only a few 
years. ‘ 

Wonderful results from the use of NEW 
MINERAL FERTILIZER have been ob- 
tained by scientific, up-to-date farmers through- 
out New England and Middle States during 
the past two years. Voluntary testimonials 
from a few such users follow: 


I have given your fertilizer a thorough trial, 
and after using nearly every other on the 
market, I do not hesitate to say that you have 
them beaten by a long margin. It ranks high- 
est both as a plant food and as a destroyer of 
those numerous insects which give all farmers 
and gardeners so much trouble. i 
currant-bushes, > grape-vines, and 
all vines in the —, and in every instance 
it did the work perfectly. 

William H. Ilisley, 

July 21, 1910. Whitman, 

The crop of grass just taken off of a section 
of hay land, where a ton of your FER- 
TILIZER was used last April, shows marked 
improvement over the crop in the same field 
where high-grade - — was used. 

e wi 
June 28, 1911. Foxboro, Mass. 


Your NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER has 
wonderful merits, and cannot be equaled by a 
higher-priced fertilizer. I shall use a great 
deal of it this coming season, and will invite 
you down to see the results. 

F. Crowell, 

February 1, 1912. Saundersville, Mass. 


About ten days ago I planted two rows of 
beans in my garden, one row with MINERAL 
FERTI LIZ ’R in the drills; in the other row 
I put some old soil and manure mixed. Both 
rows were planted at the same time and with 
the same kind of beans. The row that had the 
MINERAL FERTILIZER is up 3% inches; 
the beans in the other row are not even sprouted 
John A. Hooper, 

Somerville, Mass. 


ee of my residence to 
a depth of two feet with clay soil from a cellar 
that was being dug near by. I was told that 
it would not be possible to get a good mat of 

wn on it. I learned of your MIN- 
ERAL FERTILIZER, and in blind faith 
applied it to this soil. As early as June 15th 
there was practically no difference between the 


yet. 
May 23, 1911. 
I filled in the back 


100 Ibs. of | 





grass of this clay soil and that I raised on my 
lawn, which m carefully tended for 
years. I think the results are nothing short of 
wonderful. Bennett oe. 
The National Magazine, 

June, 1911. Boston, Mass. 


Your MINERAL FERTILIZER stopped 
the work of cut-worms on radishes and spinach. 
Charles E. Phelps, 
Bayshore, Long Island, N. Y. 
June 29, 1911. 


Mr. Lemuel Pitts of Wollaston, Mass., under 
date of Jan. 26, 1912, in the course of a long 
letter, a | of his wonderful success with 
NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER, says that 
from twenty-five tomato plants he took 250 lbs. 
of ripe tomatoes, perfect in color, and in size, 
shape and quality superior to any previously 
raised. He er says that he is an Aster 
fancier, usually setting out about 500 . 
He says that heretofore he has usually lost 
about one-half the plants from ‘‘moldy root’’ 
and lice. Last year he used liberal quantities 
of MINERAL FERTILIZER, and says that 
his plants throve amazingly, that he didn’t 
lose a single plant from *‘moldy root,’’ lice, or 
yy Ag ay ~ or f of any kind, and that 
he the largest blossoms, finest color and 
most perfect flowers of any asters he ever grew. 


William B. Arnold of North Abington, 
Mass., writes under date of August 9, 1910: 
I succeeded in producing a fine crop of oats on 
ordinary and all garden crops have shown 
remarkable results in growth and production. 
Potatoes planted the last week in May in my 

len at Manomet, Mass., are yielding the 
t crop I have seen in twenty years. 


T. S. Burr, Moylan, Penn., August 16, 1911, 
says: Please ship me 7 five 100-pound 
bags of FERTILIZER. The effect of the 
small lot previously produced on vegetables has 
been little short of miraculous. 


Eighteen years ago a friend in Pennsylvania 
wanted me to try some stone fertilizer which 
came ee where it was manufac- 
tured under the direction of Prof. Julius 
Hansel. At my place in Lexington, Mass., I 
divided a piece of land into three gon yp eee 
the stone fertilizer on one part, a ] of 
stable manure on the second, and the highest- 
FP commercial fertilizer, for which I think 

paid $45 a -" on the third. All this land 
was in grass. he first year the crop where 
the stone fertilizer was used didn’t do very 
much. The manured land made a good crop, 
as did also the section where commercial fer- 
tilizer was used. The second year I used no 
fertilizer of any dese: 7. on any of this land, 
with the result that I had a fine crop from 
that portion where the stone fertilizer was 
used, only a fair crop from the manured sec- 
tion, and an ex ingly r crop from the 
commercial fertilizer section. For eighteen 
the portion upon which the stone fer- 

ilizer was used has never been plowed or cul- 
tivated, and bears to-day fine grass and shrubs. 
The other two portions of land have 
radical treatment. Hearing of your NEW 
MINERAL FERTILIZER, I bought a bag, 
and tried it on my garden, with great success. 
I then used it for potatoes, with equally won- 
derful results, then on corn, and p uced a 
wonderful field of corn, from which the stalk 
bearing five perfect ears was taken, and last 
year produced on one surveyed acre of land 
96 bushels of shelled corn, where the average 
yield of corn in my section is not over 40 bushels 
the acre. If any one doubts the efficacy of 
NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER, all I can 
say is, purchase a bag and try it for yourself. 
Any statement made by any agricultural expert 
or agricultural college detrimental to this fer- 
tilizer would have no influence on me after the 
wonderful experience I have had with it. 
Edward 8S. Payson, 
Lexington, Mass. 


uired 


January 5, 1912. 











and sustain heavy weights of fruit. 

Wicke suggests that the durability of textile | Johnson found that maize refused to grow 
fibers is, to a degree, dependent on their con- | where there was an entire absence of iron, and 
tent of silica. | Says that it is, therefore, indispensable to plant 

Way and Ogden found in the leaf and stem | life. 
of maize nearly 28% silica. Full-grown leaves| Liebig found that the ash of buckwheat con- 
of clover contain 16% silica. tained 7.4% iron. 

The straw of cereal grain and the leaves and Keukel found 7.1% of iron in the. ash of 
stems of grasses contain 40 to 70% silica in their | wheat. 

Soda. 


ash. According to Wicke’s analysis, the ash | 
Johason (How Plants Grow) says that a very 


of certain plants contains silica in the following | 
roportions : 
ithe small ammount of soda is required by plants, if 


3 eee eee 90% Lettuce... .... 20% any. 
Turnip Leaves. .-. 10% Beech Leaves .. . 26F| 
ee a a ce ee oe Ga «es eee oe 21g | Sulphur. 
Oe bis e458 s 58% _In plants sulphur is always present. Tur- 
. nips, onions, mustard, horseradish, all owe 
Magnesia. their peculiar flavor to the volatile oils of which 


Von Raumer states that in the absence of sulphur is an ingredient. 
magnesium, scarlet runners, which grew at|} ,/@/nson (How Plants Grow) says that cal- 
first normally to a height of 40 inches, began to | Cum, magnesium and sulphur are absolutely 
show signs of disturbed nutrition. The upper | necessary to plant life. 
joints of the stem almost ceased to lengthen, | Potash 
and became exceptionally thick and hard. The P _ 
leaves failed to open, and joints and leaves were | . The earth’s crust contains 244%, potash. So 
white and hard, with but the slightest tinge of | far as potash is concerned, there is enough of 
green. Very soon new upper growth ceased | it in the soil to produce 100 bushels of corn per 
entirely. Terminal buds and unfolded leaves | acre for 2,500 years. 
died away, and the plants gradually withered| Van Hise says that very finely pulverized rock 
and perished-<all for want of magnesium. may be used as a source of potash fertilizer. 


For the past two years certain New England agricultural papers and agricultural college 
authorities have taken considerable pains to warn farmers against the purchase of MINERAL 
FERTILIZER, claiming it was worthless. Over against these warnings, which are based on 
prejudice and laboratory tests, and not on actual experience, we have quoted above extensively 
from German scientists and experts, showing the necessity of mineral elements in a perfect 
plant food. We have given the analysis of NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER, showing how 
it possesses the requisite elements. We have given comparisons of crop yields in Germany, 
where mineral fertilizers are so extensively used, and the average crop yields in the United 
States, where high cost commereial fertilizers prevail, and have given but a few of hundreds 
| of testimonials received from people who have had experience with NEW MINERAL FER- 
TILIZER and knew what they are talking about. If MINERAL FERTILIZER were 
so worthless as some people and some farm papers try to make out, it would 
die a natural death; but the enormous crops raised with it, the superior quality 
of everything grown with it, its cheapness, as compared with commercial fertil- 
izers, are increasing its popularity by leaps and bounds. Its use has just begun; it 
| bids fair to revolutionize the agricultural industries of our country. This company controls 
endless quantities of the rock from which NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER is made, and 
proposes to turn this great store of nature’s fertilizing product into available plant food just 
as rapidly as machinery can be installed to do it, and supply it to users at a fraction of the 
| price of commercial fertilizers, and yet make our investment a profitable one. If you havea 

farm and raise general farm crops, if you specialize on anything, such as potatoes, wheat, corn 

| and oats or fruit, if you are a market gardener, or if you merely raise a home vegetable garden 
|or flowers, you ought to investigate and try NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER at once. 
| Send for literature, together with booklet, ‘‘Bread from Stones,’’ free. 





ORDER NOW AND INSURE DELIVERY ON TIME. 


THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER COMPANY, 19 Exchange Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wwe 


N November old Stum- 
| ikso -to-kaw-pi— Bull 

Turns-round—had a 
dream that made the hunters 
frequent the mountains more 
than the plains, in quest of 
meat. His secret helper— 
his ‘‘medicine’’—had told 
him that he must procure 
the skin of a wolverene, and 
sacrifice it to the sun; thus 
would he gain great favor 
with the god. It was out 
of the question for him to 
go into the mountains after 
one, for he was old and fat 
and short- winded. Even 
sitting on a horse tired him. 
So he offered to give horses 
to any one who would bring 
him the desired skin. 

‘Kyi! Here’s a chance 
for us to earn some horses 
easily, and have some fun, 
too!’? Ap-si said to me. 
‘*Let’s go away up in the 
big pine timber on the Belt 
Mountains and trap one of 
those animals for him.’’ 

Well, we got the skin, but 
this is not so much the story 
of that skin as of how we 
met Rivois, and heard the 
astonishing tale of his mis- 
fortune, which I am going 
to repeat to you. 

We spent the day in pre- 
paring for the trip, and 
started the next morning 
with three horses, one of 
which was loaded with our 
outfit. At noon on the sec- 
ond day we reached our 
destination, a heavy body of 
timber high up on the divide 
between the Judith River 
and Arrow Creek. We 
found a fine camping-place 
beside a small spring, and 
near a grassy park, where 
there was ample feed for 
the horses. Here we put 
up a pole lodge, and 
thatched it with many 
layers of balsam boughs. 
Inside we put up an old 
piece of lodge lining that 
Ap-si’s mother had given 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





us. By sundown we were = = 
sitting on our couch of 

buffalo-robes, eating broiled venison steaks. 
the next morning, we started up the mountain to recon- 


Rising early 


noiter. There had been one cold autumnal storm. On 
the plains the snow had disappeared, but here it still 
lingered in shady places; higher up, the ground and rocks 
were covered with it. 

Taking a diagonal course up the mountain, we came out 
on the extreme eastern end of its long and broken summit. 
We now worked westward, looking sharply for game, 
and soon discovered three big rams lying on a shale slope 
that extended from the summit down into the timber. We 
had been traveling very cautiously, just peering over the 
top of every rise before exposing ourselves. Yet one of 
the rams caught sight of Ap-si’s black hair or my foxskin 
turban ; he rose to his feet, and standing motionless, stared 
in our direction. As the animals were at least five hundred 
yards away, too far for a shot, I told Ap-si to stand where 
he was, while I tried to get nearer to them. 

I backed down out of sight, climbed up a draw to the 
broken crest of the mountain, and crossed it in the shelter 
of some big boulders. Then I slipped noiselessly along 
the south slope, until I thought that I had gone far enough. 
Then I climbed to the summit once more, and looked over 
to the other side. At that moment I heard the report of 
a gun, followed by a great clattering of loose shale. 

*‘Ap-si has sneaked up on them and got the shot,’’ I 
said to myself, as I sprang up on the crest; and then 
involuntarily I sprang back. On the slope below lay a 
dead ram, and climbing up toward it from the timber was 
an Indian. 

But was it an Indian? There was something in the 
glimpse I had had of him that caused me to stop and 
cautiously peer over the crest again. 

The man was now bending, knife in hand, over the dead 
ram. He had on buckskin leggings and a white, hooded 
blanket coat, such as most of the plains Indians wore in 
winter. The hood concealed his face, but I had almost 
concluded that he was an Indian, and perhaps an enemy, 
when all doubt as to what to do disappeared. Ap-si, with 
his gun thrown over his shoulder, came into view, walk- 
Ing unconcernedly toward the stranger. 

At that I stepped out and began to descend the slope. 
The man heard me, seized his gun, and looked up. He 








il. RIVOIS’S TALE OF HARDSHIP. 


was a white man. 
my hand and making the peace sign. 

‘‘How! How!’’ he replied, doing the same, and then 
turning to look sharply at Ap-si. 

‘“‘How! Ut-sé-na-kwan!’’ (Gros Ventre Man!) Ap-si 
exclaimed ; and then I knew who the stranger was, for I 
had often heard of him. 

‘*You are Mr. Rivois,’’ I said. 

“Yes. And you?’’ 

‘“*‘T am Ap-pi-kun-ny,’’ I replied. 

‘“‘Ah, yes, the boy from the States, who lives with our 
trader friend down on the Judith. Who would think, 
now, that we should meet here on this mountain top?’’ 

We scraped a place free from the snow, sat down, and 
exchanged news. Rivois said that he had left Fort Benton 
a month before on a bear-trapping expedition, and that 
his wife,—a Blackfoot,—his daughter and her husband 
were with him. They were camped under the west end 
of the mountain, about two miles from our lodge. 

I told him then why we were there, and he laughed. 

‘‘Bull’s Back-fat, the stingy old fish, will be likely to 
die of fright before he gets that skin,’’ he said. ‘‘Wolver- 
enes are scarce in this part of the country. If it were up 
in the main range of the Rockies, now, anywhere from 
Sun River northward, there would be no trouble in finding 


them. But I don’t want to discourage you. .Once in a 
while a wolverene prowls round here.’’ 
We rose to go, for we were becoming chilly. When we 


parted, the old man said that he would move his camp up 
beside us the following day. 

Thus it was that I met Charles Rivois, one of the notable 
characters of the primitive Northwest. 
French creoles—moved from New Orleans to St. Charles, 
Missouri, in 1798 or ’99, and there he was born on July 4, 
1803. St. Louis and St. Charles were then in their infancy, 
and on the extreme border of civilization; westward was 
the great -wilderness, the unknown land extending to the 
Pacific. Lewis and Clark had not yet started on their 
adventurous expedition to that far-distant ocean. 





“THEY WERE NOT AFRAID, FOR HAD WE NOT A TREATY WITH THE CROWS?” 


J ORE» MEMOIRS: OF: Art: 
k WHITE- INDIAN + @ 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ~? 


‘*How!’’ said I, involuntarily raising | 


The talk that he heard was 
all of the castor (beaver), 
the buffalo and the Indians. 

In 1820, when he was 
seventeen, he made his first 
trip into the Black Hills 
the sacred spirit-land of the 
Sioux—with a small com- 
pany of trappers. Later he 
counted Manuel Lisa, Brent 
and Jim Bridger among his 
friends, and went on several 
expeditions with them into 
the far Southwest and West. 
In 1829 he entered the em- 
ploy of the American Fur 
Company. Pierre Chou- 
teau, one of the founders 
of the great organization, 
appointed him post hunter 
at Fort Union, at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone. He did 
not remain regularly with 
the company, however, but 
went out with the Indians 
or on lone trapping expedi- 
tions with his family when- 
ever the whim seized him. 

Sure enough, on the fol- 
lowing day, we found 
Rivois’s big lodge set up 
close to ours, some children 
playing round, and women 
busy tanning buckskins, evi- 
dently for some clothes for 
their men. We felt a little 
more easy in mind. It was 
not the season for war 
parties to be abroad; still, 
one might come along, and 
in that case four men were 
better than two, if it came 
to a fight. 

That evening we were 
invited over to Rivois’s 
lodge to supper, and met 
his son-in-law, an English 
half-breed named Harris, 
whose father had been a 

subfactor for the Hudson 

Bay Company. After 

supper I asked Rivois for 

a story. We had been 

talking about the Crow 

Indians and the chances 

of a war party of them 

stealing our horses, and 

Rivois recalled a terrible 

experience that he had 

had with some of the tribe. 

‘*In 1833 the American Fur Company had a little post 
way up on the Yellowstone River, about a hundred and 
thirty or forty miles from Fort Union,’’ he began. ‘‘I was 
stationed at Fort Union, and one day Mr. Mackenzie, 
the factor, sent for me. ‘Rivois,’ said he, ‘I want you to 
take ten cargoes of powder and ball and vermilion and 
brass wire up to the upper post. Robes are getting prime, 
and the Crows up there will be needing more ammunition 
than we have now at the place.’ 

‘** Very well, sir,’ said I. 

‘**You may take four men with you,’ said he, ‘and you 











His parents— | 


It is no wonder that Rivois, the boy, seeing the fur-laden | 


dugouts and bateaux of the trappers, and the pack-trains 


| of the overland traders trailing in and out of the little 
| settlement, was fired with the desire to join the adventurers. 


| one another in the attempt to reach our weapons. 


can choose them. ’ 

‘*T gave the word to Charles Chouquette, to Baptiste 
Rondin, Antoine Chabernan (Buckshot), and because we 
had been boys together in St. Charles, to Louis Niquette, 
a new employé of the company. The next morning we 
saddled ten pack-animals and others to ride, lashed on the 
cargoes and a teakettle, and started. We crossed the 
Missouri on the big ferry-boat that had just been built. 

‘“*The packs were heavy and we traveled slowly, not 
more than twenty milesa day. It was early in November, 
and ice skimmed over the water-holes at night. All went 
well with us and we were happy, singing all day the songs 
of the voyageur. At night we cooked fat ribs and tongues 
of the buffalo, brewed tea, told stories, laughed, and at 
last, rolled in our robes, slept soundly. We were in the 
country of the Crows, and they had made treaty with 
the factor, Mackenzie, and swore solemnly by their gods 
that they would kill no more of the company’s men. 

‘*Tt was at daylight on the fifth day of our journey that, 
on awaking, I saw many Crow warriors standing near the 
foot of our beds. I glanced the other way; Crows were 
there also. Crows surrounded us—several hundred of 
them—on all sides. I roused my comrades, and they sat 


| up, rubbing their eyes. Yet, like me, they were not afraid, 


for had we not a treaty with the Crows? 

‘*But I saw no smile on any Indian face; instead, only 
scowls. Their leader spoke, and Buckshot, understanding 
their language, interpreted. ‘Get up, white men,’ he said, 
‘and hand us your guns, your pistols, your knives.’ 

‘*We obeyed. What could five men do against two hun- 
dred? They swarmed round us, and jostled and pushed 
They 
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seized our robes, our cargoes, our teakettle | 
| ferry, some of you, and go after him.’ 


and little sack of tea, and then our clothing. 
They made us strip off everything, and there 
we stood, shivering in the cold morning air. 
‘Now, then,’ said their leader, ‘return whence 
you came, and never set foot in the Crow 
country again.’ 

‘*Allow us, at least, to go on to the little 
post and get clothing,’ Buckshot said. 

‘**No, return whence you came, or die on 
the trail,’ said this cruel savage. And with 
that the others, taking their quirts, lariats and 
bows, set upon us, whipping, lashing, beating 
our freezing bodies, and driving us back whence 
we had come. Oh, it was terrible what we 
suffered! The pain could have been borne, but 
furious rage over our bitter humiliation and our 
utter helplessness consumed us. They drove 
us for perhaps three hundred yards, and then, 
laughing, jeering, left us to go our way. 

‘“‘Ah, but we were cold and sore! Once 
out of their sight we ran, in order to get warm. 
But not far; our feet were tender; the rough 
gravel of the plain hurt them; we were obliged 
to walk. We left the trail and took to the 
river-bottoms, cutting across the bends, and 
again traveling long distances down the soft 
and sandy shore. 

‘‘As the sun rose higher and higher we 
became more comfortable. Water, of course, 
we had in plenty, but hunger beset us. There 
was nothing to eat all that day except the dry, 
tasteless berries of the rose-bush, and they 
seemed to afford us no nourishment. 

‘‘Night came. We had dreaded it, and now 
it was upon us, and there would be no moon, 
even. We tried to start a fire by 
rubbing dry sticks together, by using 
one as a drill twirled between the 
hands, but the wood didn’t even get 
hot. At last we burrowed into the 
sand on the shore, and for a time 
we slept. Then the sand lost its 
heat; we began to tremble from 
cold. One by one we rose and 
rubbed our numb limbs. It was 
past midnight when the bit of a 
moon finally appeared. Dim as was 
the light, we stumbled along down 
the river, now following the shore, 
again following a game-trail through 
the timber. My old playmate’s 
courage broke; he wept. It was 
terrible to hear him. 

‘¢*Touis! Louis! Cheer up, my 
friend ; all will be well,’ I kept say- 
ing to him, but still he wept; and 
Buckshot, a big, black-eyed, black- 
haired, bull-muscled man, ‘tried to 
put spirit in him by calling him 
‘baby.’ Oh, it was terrible, that 
long, long night! 

‘“‘The next afternoon we found 
the bull-berries, a half-dozen trees 
loaded with fruit, all their acid 
gone, and now sweet from the effect 
of many frosts. The sight cheered 
us. We sprang for them, and began 
to strip the clusters with both hands. 
How good they tasted! 

‘*The little trees grew in a patch 
of rose brush cut by game-trails. 
We had all gathered round one tree, 
stripped it, and started for the next 
one, when up out of the brush rose a 
huge grizzly bear. Snorting, it charged on us. 
We fled, one this way, one that, running, leap- 
ing with all our poor strength. I heard a loud 
ery, and looking back, saw Louis spring off the 
high bank into the river. The bear stopped at 
the edge of it and looked curiously down. 

‘*We all saw him, and-running on, circled to 
strike the shore lower down. Buckshot, who 
was leading, plunged into the water and swam 
out with powerful strokes, for Louis was giving 
up—struggling feebly, at times disappearing 
altogether. Buckshot got him to shore, and 
we rolled him round, emptied the water out of 
him, chafed him, and brought him to life, but 
he was too weak to walk. Buckshot picked him 
up, and we went on, leaving the bear in posses- 
sion of the berry patch. After a while Louis 
became able to walk, but we traveled slowly; 
the soles of our feet were beginning to 
bleed. 

‘*Looking back at it now, I don’t see how 
we ever succeeded in reaching the Missouri, 
half-frozen, hungry, footsore as we were. But 
reach it we did late in the afternoon of the 
fourth day. Louis had gone crazy for the time 
being, and we led him, pushed him, whipped 
him along between us all the last day. We 
came to the shore of the river; it is very wide 
there in front of the fort, and, moreover, there 
was a strong west wind. Nevertheless, we 
shouted as loud as we could, ran up and down 
the shore, and waved our hands. The answer 
_ we got was a shot; the sentry thought us a 
war party deriding him. The bullet struck 
the bank above us. 


‘“‘At that, both Chouquette and Rondin 


broke down and wept, and I was ready to| 


ery myself. Our nerve was gone. But not so 
with Buckshot. We took to the brush, but he 
remained standing on the shore, signaling, sig- 
naling, making the Indian sign for help. 


naked! He looks like Buckshot. Take the 

‘*And so we came to the fort, being met at 
the landing by the storekeeper and a crowd of 
comrades with robes and blankets to cover 
our nakedness. Ah, how good it was to sit 
by a fire once more, to eat hot things! And 
how we slept that night, and far into the 
next day! We were soon up and busy again. 
Even Louis recovered quickly from his madness. 


‘“*Ah, well, boys,’’ Rivois concluded, ‘‘it’s 
time we were all abed. ’’ 

He had told the tale in the Blackfoot tongue, 
so that all could understand. On the way to 
our lodge, Ap-si remarked: 

‘*And he said that there on the shore of the 
river he was near crying, too. That was just 
his kind way of excusing the others for crying. 


No hardship, no pain, could make Ut-sé-na- | 





kwan cry. He is too brave for that.’’ 


THE OLD SQUIRES EARTHQUAKE 








ROBY CAS 


N two little brass-headed nails, 
O in the sitting-room of our old 
Maine farmhouse, hung two 
almanacs, one on the right side of the 
fireplace, the other on the left. The 
one on the right was the venerable, 
infallible Robert B. Thomas Almanac; 
that on the left was the Maine Farmers’ 
Almanac, not quite so venerable, but considered | 
at the time equally infallible—if not more so. 
The Robert B. Thomas Almanacs, in their 
queer yellow covers, had been in the family 
seventy-five years or more; a new one took the 
place of that of last year as punctually as the 
first of January came round. There was a 
stack of old numbers up in the garret, each of 
which had on the margin of the monthly pages 





“IT’S AN EARTHQUAKE!” 


a great variety of items, written in pencil, 
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about calves, pigs, sheep, hay, and so forth. 
They had served, in fact, as note-books for the 
old squire, and for his father before him. 

But the other, the Maine Farmers’ Almanac, 
was grandmother’s, and the one on which she 
pinned her faith. It had been the almanac of 
her family, the Pepperills. There were forty 
odd of these almanacs in the attic; and these 
contained domestic notes and jottings about 
the bees, cheese, butter, dairy-cows, spinning, 
weaving—the homely record of grandmother’s 
farm life. 

The two almanacs were most often consulted, 
however, about the weather. At that time 


wanted to know what the weather was going 


weather prophets. 
daring forecaster, who predicted fair or foul, hot 
or rain-storms, droughts or frosts, and even 


it right, the people who used it said, ‘‘Now 
didn’t that come just so?’’?’ When he missed, 


where, ’’ and still kept their faith. 

The Robert B. Thomas forecaster was more 
cautious. He, indeed, ventured a few predic- 
tions, but he took care not to set them down | 
directly against any particular day. 

We young people were not long in discover- | 
ing that the two sets of weather predictions | 
did not agree. One would have ‘‘thunder- 
showers, lightning and hail,’’ when the other | 
had ‘‘bright and fair.’’ That was confusing. 





It did not confuse grandmother, however, for, 
being convinced that the Thomas almanac was | 
(a fraud, she never looked in it. The Maine | 
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exalted opinion of their vaticina- 
tions. In fact, he.had at one 
time thought of publishing an 
almanac himself; for he had 
learned that it was a profitable 
business. In a good-humored way 
he was wont to rally grandmother. 

‘*Ruth, what’s the weather going 
to be to-day! ?’? he often asked at the breakfast- 
table. ‘‘Is it safe to mow that barley ?’’ 

“The almanac says ‘showers,’’’ grand- 
mother would perhaps reply. 

‘*Which almanac?’”’ the old squire would ask, 
smiling. 

“‘I know nothing about what your almanac | 
says,’? grandmother would reply, very deci-| 
dedly. ‘‘It doesn’t much matter, I guess. ’’ 








THEODORA EXCLAIMED IN AWED 
“ GRANDMOTHER, THAT'S YOUR EARTHQUAKE.” 


Some lively banter would generally follow | 
concerning the relative 


merit of the two alma- | 


-nacs. Nothing touched 
grandmother more than a 
disparaging remark about 
her almanac. 

One winter the weather 


Farmers’ 
been making some un- 
usually wild predictions. 
Early in January, for 
example, there came a 
warm rain-storm when he 
had’ foretold a ‘‘cold 
snap.’? The next week 
he predicted ‘‘a January 
thaw’’; but it was cold 
and bright every day, with 
the thermometer at zero. 
We fell to joking about it 
at table, and the old squire 
contributed to the fun, the 
first morning of the thaw, 
by putting on his buffalo- 


neck in a knitted com- 
forter before going out. 


astonishment on opening 
the outside door. 

‘*Something’s wrong!’ 
he cried. ‘‘It’s as warm 
as July! Ruth, where is 
that ‘cold snap’ ?’’ 

Grandmother was too 
nettled to reply. 

The old squire began to | 
take off his fur coat. | 
‘*Ellen,’’ he said, ‘‘you go get the Robert B. 
Thomas Almanac. Let’s see what the weather 
really is this morning. ’’ 

Sure enough, the Thomas almanac had pre- 
dicted a thaw. When Ellen announced this, 
the rest of us shouted. Grandmother turned 
red from vexation. 

The next week her trusted almanac missed 
again. ‘‘Fair and mild,’’ it said, for Tuesday 
and Wednesday; but about noon Tuesday the 
worst northeast snow-storm of the season came 





on—a true blizzard, although that word had 
not yet been heard in New England. 
It raged for three days, then cleared and 


there was no Weather Bureau at Washington | turned very cold. Nearly or quite two feet of | 
and no daily weather reports. If the farmer | snow had come, and drifted. In front of the old 
to be, he had to look in his almanac. At the | We boys had to shovel the snow away from the | 
old farm the two almanacs thus became rival | sitting-room windows in order to get light | at the old squire, and then glanced at me. 


farmhouse there was a drift twelve feet high. | 


| indoors. There was no stirring out with teams | 


| cum, horses, sleds and shovels to open the | 


| road-breaking, some one was sure to cry, 


fare 
It is not surprising that so much thoughtless | ‘ 


fun about it; but she had really believed in 
her almanac. 

| The evening that we finished breaking roads, | 
Addison brought out both almanacs, and began 
comparing their weather predictions. ‘‘Let’s 


look ahead and see what’s before us,’’ he said, | 


laughing. ‘‘I want to be prepared’’—and he | 


began to read first one almanac and then the | 


other. ‘‘Listen to this!’”? he suddenly ex- 
| claimed. ‘‘Lucky I looked! On the twenti- 
|eth, twenty-first and twenty-second of this 


month, —and that’s only four days from now, | 


| —srandmother’s almanac says, ‘Expect earth- 


‘“The sentry’s shot roused the fort, and Mac- | Farmers’ Almanac was the one that she trusted. ‘quake shocks.’ 


kenzie himself, taking up his telescope, climbed 
into the bastion and had a look at us. 
‘**Why, it’s a white man,’ 


The old squire was inclined to take a humor- | 


| ous view of both. He knew the publishers of 


he said, ‘and | the Maine Farmers’ Almanac, and had no very | tighten up the stove funnel. 


| shelves, grandmother,’’? he said. ‘‘We must 
And we had better 


prophet of the Maine | 
Almanac had | 


skin coat and muffling his | 


He paused in pretended | 


**Set the crockery well back on the cupboard | 


| sleep with the outside door open, so that we 
| can run out quick when the shocks come!’’ 

Earthquake shocks have never been serious 
in Maine; yet slight ones are sometimes felt, 
a@ perceptible jar and tremor of the earth, 
accompanied by deep, rumbling sounds. Twice 
already we had noticed them at the old farm. 
| They always affected grandmother a good deal ; 
for some time after one occurred, she was wont 
to sit in silence, with her hands folded in her 
lap, and she never cared to hear the old squire’s 
geological explanations. ‘‘Earthquakes are the 
Lord’s admonitions to us,’’ she would say, 
reverently. ‘‘They are sent to show us that 
we live in the hollow of His han 

While Addison was reading off the weather 
predictions that evening, grandmother sat at 
the table without once speaking; but when he 
began talking of the crockery and the stove 
funnels, she remarked severely that it was not 
a subject to joke about. 

‘‘Well, no, not if the earthquake comes,’’ 
Addison replied, langhing. 

“It may come,’’ replied grandmother, sol- 
emnly. 

Thereupon we chaffed her for some time. 
And suddenly grandmother rose and left the 
room, and went into the dark sitting-room and 
shut the door. We had hurt her feelings. 
Rather tardily now we realized what we had 
| done, and felt ashamed. Stealing into the sit- 
| ting-room, Theodora tried to make things 
| right, but did not meet with much success. 
| Grandmother was in there, actually erying in 
| the dark. ‘‘You are all against me!’’ she 

exclaimed to Theodora. ‘‘You all join in and 
‘laugh at me, and make fun of me. Not one 
of you ever takes my part or says a word on 
/my side. And I’m going away!’’ she cried 
hotly. ‘‘I’m going to my sister Hannah’s at 
Dexter, and I don’t care if I never come back !”’ 

Theodora was quite unable to console her, 
and came out with tears in her own eyes; 
indeed, a more mean-feeling family group than 
we were never sat round a supper-table. 

After a while we started to go into the sitting- 
room ina body, and beg grandmother’s pardon ; 
but she had gone to bed. 

She would not take breakfast with us the 
next morning; she kept aloof, about her dairy 
work, while the rest of us were at table. The 
old syuire looked distressed, but was silent. 
‘*T really think grandmother is getting ready 
to go to Dexter,’’ Theodora said in a low tone. 
‘*Ad, you were the most to blame. ’’ 

‘*But I didn’t mean anything by it. -I was 
in fun,’’ Addison replied, contritely. 

**Tt was I who was most to blame,’’ the old 
squire said. ‘‘I have been hectoring her about 
that almanac for years. ’’ 

We were cutting and drawing the year’s fire- 
wood from the wood-lot to the house yard that 
|day. In the afternoon, when we were coming 
| home from the lot with a load of wood, Addi- 
son said: 

‘*T’m going to try to apologize to grandmother 
| to-night. It was my joking about earthquakes 
| that started the trouble. ’’ 

| The old squire did not reply immediately. 
| **T don’t believe I would say a word about it 
| to her,’’ he said at last. 

‘*Tt’s this way with your grandmother,’’ he 
| continued. ‘‘She is one of the kind that cannot 
| endure being outdone or put down. The Pep- 
| perils are all like that—high-spirited, proud, 
| energetic people, who want to keep up their 
end and go a little ahead of other people. They 
don’t want anybody pitying them, or trying to 
smooth things over. What they want is to win 
the game. ’’ 

‘*T wish there would come an earthquake, 
| just a little one, next Tuesday night,’’ I re- 
|marked. ‘‘Wouldn’t that please grandmother ? 
| The other almanac didn’t say a word about 
| earthquakes. ’’ 
| Addison laughed. 

‘“ That is about the only thing now that would 
really please her,’’ the old squire remarked, 

|rather sadly. ‘‘I would give a ten-dollar note 
to have a little shock. But no one can make 

| earthquakes, I suppose, except Mother Earth 
| herself. ’” 

Addison stopped laughing, shot a queer look 








| ‘The old squire’s remark had given him an 


The Maine Farmers’ Almanac had a most! for five days; it took us two entire days with | idea; perhaps he thought that it was intended 


to do so; but I am sure the old squire meant to 


or cold, windy or calm weather, snow-storms | roads. And every time we came in from | | instigate nothing. 


If you go down-cellar in almost any old 


northern lights and earthquakes. When he hit | ‘ ‘How’s this for ‘fair and mild,’ grand- |New England farmhouse, set a crowbar over a 


prop and under one of the inner sills, and then 
‘teeter’? on it, you will make the whole house 


they said, ‘‘Well, maybe it did rain some- Wein got on her nerves at last. We were in | oscillate perceptibly ; if, beforehand, you rol! 


|a@ large, round stone down a ‘‘potato-chute,’’ 
| the inmates above may take the resulting phe 
nomena for an earthquake. At least, I think 
so, although I never tried the experiment, and 
never desired to. 

After supper Addison said that he would 
out to the barn and feed the horses. In th 
wagon-house there was a flight of stairs lead 
ing down to the vegetable cellar under th 
kitchen ell; a doorway led from this cellar int 
the house cellar. 

While he was gone we heard portentous rum 
bling sounds, followed by a very pronounced 
shaking of the whole house. 

‘*What’s that?’? Ellen and Theodora bot! 
cried in a breath. The old squire started. ! 
| jumped from my chair, and had hardly don: 
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so when a second ‘‘shock’’ oecurred, not quite 
so violent or prolonged as the first. 

‘It’s an earthquake !’’ Theodora exclaimed, 
in awed tones. ‘‘Grandmother, that’s your 
earthquake. It’s come, as predicted.’’ 

Grandmother had folded her hands, and sat 
still, without speaking ; but if I am any judge of 
faces, hers had in it more gratification than awe. 

The old squire said nothing. 

Just then Addison came in. ‘‘Did you feel 
that earthquake?’’ both girls cried out to him. 

‘*T felt something, ’’ he said. 

‘““?Twas surely an earthquake!’’ Ellen ex- 
claimed, in excitement. ‘‘It jarred the whole 
house! There was an awful rumbling! We 
felt it twice. Grandmother’s almanac was 
right, after all!’’ 

The old squire and Addison fell to reading; 
neither of them spoke of the matter afterward ; 
nor did they say much more about almanacs. 

The next morning grandmother was quite 
herself again. We had not seen her so ani- 
mated for weeks. There was also an unmis- 
takable light of triumph in her eyes whenever 
she glanced at Addison or the old squire; and 
she said no more about going to Dexter. 

Three or four years passed before the matter 








= ee Edward at Turner 


was even alluded to again. 


attending school about thirty miles away at| 
the Kent’s Hill Seminary, but came home now | know the grim work that was before them, but | 
Most 
of them were between sixteen and eighteen | 


and then, over Sunday. Either Addison or I 
would drive her over. 

As Addison and she were talking together 
on one of these long half-day trips, he con- 
fessed the truth about that earthquake. The 


next time Ellen came home she shook hands 


with Addison, and cried, *‘How’s the old | 


earthquake-maker to-day ?’’ 


Grandmother was always pretty keen at | 
She was within | 


putting this and that together. 
ear-shot of that remark. She turned, glanced | 
sharply at Addison, then at me, and then at | 
the old squire. I remember trying to look | 


| down, or elsewhere; so, I think, did Addison. 


But I suppose she saw guilt on our faces. 
When I stole another glance, she had flushed, 
and was looking severely at the old squire. 

‘*Joseph, Joseph!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Put- 
ting up your grandsons to ‘make’ earthquakes! 
It’s a wonder to me, Joe, the Lord has let you 
live as long as He has!’’ 


Ellen began to laugh; the rest of us fol-| 


lowed, and finally grandmother herself gave 
way to merriment. 








Virginia Military Insti- 

tute at Lexington is a 
statue unlike any other in the 
land. Upon a massive pedestal 
is seated the heroic figure of a 
woman, with spear drooped and 
head bowed in silent, unutter- 
able grief. It is ‘‘ Virginia 
Mourning Her Dead.’’ On the 
pedestal are the names of fifty- 
two boys who were killed and 
wounded in battle. In the dis- 
tance are the hazy mountains. 
Around is the solitude of the 
Valley of Virginia. 

Forty-eight years ago these 
boys marched out to battle. By 
1864 the Civil War had nearly 
ruined the South, and had 
drained her of men young and 


Or the parade-ground of the 








MONUMENT ON THE PARADE-GROUND 
OF THE VIRGINIA MILITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


deeds being done outside, the 
boys would yearn to go forth 
and take a man’s part them- 
selves. There were the early 
days of victory when confidence 
ran high; the day when the 
body of ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson 
was borne back to repose in the 
shadow of the halls where he 
had taught; the day when Lee 
staked his all at Gettysburg and 


valley. 
On May ist General Sigel, 





men, set out for Staunton and 
Lynchburg. All the Confed- 


six hundred men under General 


old. So great was the pressure and so terrible | Imboden, although there was a larger force 
was the danger that at last almost every | under Breckinridge far down in the south- 


man in the Confederacy had gone into the | 
army or had been forced to enlist. Never- 
theless, these sacrifices accomplished little, for, 
in the face of loss and disaster, the North kept 
steadily at its task of preserving the Union. 

After the Battle of Gettysburg, it resolved to 
make a gigantic effort to bring the struggle to 
a close. In the west a great army under Sher- 
man was to go through the heart of the South ; 
in the east Grant was to attack Lee from all 
sides. Grant himself marched to meet Lee in 
front, and smaller armies were sent to threaten 
the Confederate rear and destroy their base of 
supplies. And so at last, in the early part of 
May, 1864, alarms of war began to reach up 
the valley to Lexington, until then unmolested 
and little disturbed. 


The Southern **West Point.’’ 


T Lexington was one of the most famous 
schools in the South, the Virginia Military 


Institute. It had been established by the | 

state in 1839, and had had an honorable career. | ing place in the ranks ; 
ts importance was enormously enhanced when | the adjutant, by lan- 
the war began, for it then became the West | 
| orders amid breathless 


Point of the Confederacy. 
It was difficult now to keep the school open, 


since the cadet students were called away to) 
act as drill-masters and officers in the Southern | the valley, that Breck- 
In the hour of need the teachers also | inridge needed help, 


armies. 





western part of the state. Imboden did what 
hecould. He had to fall back, but he harassed 
his enemy, cut off detachments, and dashing to 
the rear, destroyed property and disturbed 
connections. 

Word was sent to Breckinridge, and he set 
out, by forced marches, to bring help; but 
meanwhile the danger became so threatening 
that the scanty reserves of the neighborhood 


| were summoned, and finally, Col. Scott Shipp 


was asked to bring the students from Lexing- 
ton. The call for the cadets had come. 

John S. Wise, who was then at the institute, 
has told of the summons. 
the night, he says, 
‘*the barracks rever- 


with six thousand five hundred | 
| strongly on high ground that extended from | 
| the Shenandoah River over toward a smaller | 
erate forces in the vicinity | The larger part | 
amounted only to one thousand | 


In the blackness of | 


and danger and death. 
the strangeness of it all sobered them. 


| years old, and one was only fourteen. In the 
| silence Capt. Frank Preston of Company B 
stood forward, and offered up a prayer. A 
moment later they were 
out on the road. 


Ellen was then | the night. Somewhere beyond was the enemy, | crash of musketry which we expected would 
These boys could not | 


receive the first line.’’ 

Then came the carnage and the failure on 
the Confederate left, when one of the regi- 
ments was in confusion, when some were slow 
in getting into action, and when the gap opened 
in the line. The Confederate commands were 
changing position in order to go where they 





The battle was fought 
on Sunday, May 15, 
1864. Breckinridge had 
| joined Imboden, and 
now the Confederates 
|had about four thou- 
sand two hundred men. 
They were drawn up 
on the wooded slope of 
Shirley’s Hill some- 
what to the southwest 
of New Market. The 
town was being held 
by a part of the Federal forces, while the rest 
were at some distance in the rear, across the 
Shenandoah River. Altogether, Sigel had 
about five thousand five hundred men. 

The struggle, which began about eleven 
o’clock, was watched by the cadets, who were 
posted in the rear as a reserve. First the skir- 
mishers were sent forward, creeping and dodg- 
ing from place to place, firing as they advanced. 
Gradually the Federal outposts were driven in. 
Then the Confederate artillery opened fire upon 
the town. 

There was a battery posted among the tomb- 
stones of a little churchyard in the town; the 
Federal soldiers could be seen in the streets. 
Soon the place was alive with the movement of 
troops, and cannon were roaring. 
time the Confederate gunners got the range, 
and silenced the battery. 
sent his troops forward, and the enemy with- | 





drew to a new position about a mile and a/| 


half north of the town. 


The Fighting at Bushong’s Hill. 


lost; and at last, the day when | 
Grant’s lieutenants entered the, 


WO hours later Breckinridge advanced his 
army to attack the Federal troops in the 
new position on Bushong’s Hill, and fight- 

ing was resumed. The enemy were posted very 





stream called Smith’s Creek. 
of Sigel’s army had now been brought together, 
so that he had more men in line than Breckin- 
ridge; and his artillery was overwhelmingly 
superior. 

A deadly contest began between one and 


tion. 


began a thunderous cannonade. On the left, 
by the river bluffs, there was terrible slaugh- 
ter. One of the Southern regiments fell into 
confusion, and began to break. Another lost 
half its number in a few minutes. A Federal 


waver and come to a halt. ‘‘A cheer ran 
along our line, and the first success was ours.’’ 
Moreover, a gap had opened in the line, and 








berated with the throb- 
bing of drums; we 
awoke, and 

the long roll. Lights 
were up; the stoops 
resounded with the 
rush of footsteps seek- 


tern -light, read our 


silence. They told us 
that the enemy was in 





NEW MARKET BATTLE-FIELD 


left their classes and went forth into the world | and that we were ordered to march for Staunton the Confederate right was a little slow in coming 


of action. In this place Thomas Jonathan 


‘at daybreak. 


Not a sound was uttered, not a | 


up. It looked as if Breckinridge would be 


Jackson was teaching natural and experimental | man moved from the military posture of parade | | defeated. 


philosophy when the call to arms came. 

\fter a while the only teachers left were the 
old, the weak, and the wounded who had re- | 
turned from battle. ‘Capt. F. Preston lost an 
arm at the Battle of Winchester just before 
his appointment as an assistant professor of 


Lutin.’? **Lieut.-Col. J. W. Lyell has been | 
recently appointed an assistant professor of | 
inithematies, having received five wounds in | 


‘tle, and retired from military service in 
Sequence of the loss of an arm.’’ So runs | 
‘ report of the superintendent. 
“or a while, then, the institute was closed: 
it was soon reopened, since it was neces- 
y to train up officers to take the place of 
se who were falling. At first, in the quiet 
lusion of the mountains, life at Lexington 
ont on with little disturbance. Sometimes 
n hostile armies came near, the boys were 
‘led out, and once in 1862 they marched to 
aid of Jackson at McDowell in the Shen- 
‘ndoah Valley, although they did not fight in 
‘e battle. For the most part, however, there 
ere only the lesson in the classroom, the drill 
1 the campus, and the monotonous life in the 
barracks, 


Uccasionally, when news came of the great 


- oY 


| rest. Our beating hearts told us that our hour | 


had come at last. ’’ 


Early on the morning of the 11th the young | 


soldiers set out on their journey up the valley 


turnpike to join Imboden. During their march | 


the weather was miserable. On Wednesday 
they slept in the rain. The next day they 
proceeded through mud and water to Staunton. 
On Friday they came to Harrisonburg, and on 
Saturday they were near New Market. A 
little farther on, Imboden was making one 


| more stand against Sigel, while Breckinridge | 


| was hurrying up, with four thousand men, to 
bring succor. The cadets were in the shadow 
of impending battle. 


A Message for the Commandant. 


ERY early on Sunday morning, while 
they were sleeping, as weary boys will, 
in their little camp, the sentinel heard a 
horseman coming down the pike. There was a 
message for the commandant. A moment later, 


when Colonel Shipp was awakened, he found | 


that it was an order to move forward. 


Then the camp was roused, and roll was | 
called. All round was the gloom and terror of | 


The cadets had advanced as the rest of the 
| | army moved forward, although they were still 
in the last line, in the rear. As they marched 
along, a Federal officer far away on a hill 
watched them through his field-glasses with 
amazement. They kept their ranks as per- 
fectly as if on dress parade, he said. It was 
not long before the-gunners got the range, and 
then shells began to soar through the air and 
| drop all round them. They passed a group of 
wounded, who tried to cheer as they went by. 
Suddenly a shell burst among the fallen men, 
| after which they lay still. One of the cadets 

was killed and several were wounded; but 
| closing up their ranks, they kept on. 

After some time they came to a little hill, 
| behind which they took refuge. ‘‘Here we 
| waited half an hour,’? wrote Capt. Frank 

Preston a few days later, ‘‘while some change 
was made in the lines; a half an hour of intense 
suspense, —the artillery on either side firing, — 
the shot and shell flying and bursting high 
| over our heads,—knowing that in a short time 
we must charge the infantry, whose dark lines 
we saw drawn up in the woods. Our nerves 
were strung and our lips firmly closed, our 





In a short | 


Then Breckinridge | 


two o’clock, when the Confederates marched | 
forward and tried to drive Sigel out of his posi- | 
From up on Bushong’s Hill, and from | 
New Market in the rear, the opposing artillery | 


officer tells us that he saw the enemy’s line| 


breath coming short and quick, waiting for the | 
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would be of most service. Colonel Shipp 
believed that his cadets were needed to fill the 
broken place in the line, and led them straight 
forward into the gap. 


At the Edge of the Orchard. 


OW came the deeds that have made the 
institute famous forever. In splendid 
alignment the cadets marched up the 

slope of Bushong’s Hill, dragging their way 
slowly and painfully through the mud, which 
in some places was ankle-deep. When they 
| eomme to the Bushong House, they broke ranks 
| and passed round on each side into an apple- 
|orchard that lay beyond. At last they were 
in the forefront of the battle, where the fight 
| was raging at its worst. 

The Federal artillery fire was terrific. The 
canister was raining like hail, says one of the 
cadets, and another remembers the continuous 
rattle of the missiles striking the sides of the 
old house. The boys got as far as the worm 
fence at the edge of the orchard, and there they 
were ordered to lie down, for it was impossible 
to go farther. 

A few hundred yards beyond, masses of Fed- 
eral riflemen were shooting, while the cannon 
thundered and roared. The bullets seemed to 
pass overhead in a perfect storm, whistling and 
screeching as they flew by. One of the boys 
wrote afterward that pieces of paper were 
| caught up and driven through the air, and the 
branches of a tree all streamed away in one 
direction, as if caught in a violent wind. 

While the cadets were crossing the orchard, 
the heaviest losses occurred, and in a few mo- 
ments one-fifth of the command was wounded 
or killed; but when they lay down behind the 
fence, although their position was perilous, 

| they were comparatively safe, and their losses 
| were slight. 
| At about this time it seemed to the Federal 
| commanders that Breckinridge’s men were 
wavering, and they believed that a vigorous 
charge would decide the day. Accordingly, 
two regiments were hurled forward. But the 
| Confederates were ready; the oncoming foe 
were met with a withering fire, doubled up, 
/and driven back. In this fighting the cadets 
bore themselves like heroes. A Confederate 
officer who was lying wounded on the ground 
near by says that if the gap filled by them had 
remained open when the Federal troops made 
their charge, the Confederate line would have 
been broken, and the day lost. 








The Charge. 


N a little while the tide of battle turned. On 
the left of the cadets, behind a wood-covered 
hill, one of the Confederate commands had 

broken the Federal line near the river. On 
the right reénforcements had arrived, and 
a long line of veterans was moving forward. 
Once more the cadets were up. Their leader, 
Colonel Shipp, had been wounded, and Prof. - 
Capt. Henry A. Wise took command. 

Afterward the boys made many a jest at his 
expense. Captain Wise was tall and thin and 
stern-looking, but the fragment of a shell had 
carried away his coat tails, and he looked very 
odd. Moreover, he was prim and puritanical, 
and careful in his language, but in the excite- 
ment he forgot all his usual decorum. 

These things were remembered long after- 
ward, but what the boys saw at the time was 
that their beloved commander sprang out into 
the field, sword in hand, and shouted to them 
to follow. The effect was magical; the cadets 
came swarming over the fence and on through 
the wheat-field beyond. On both sides of them 
the old soldiers, moved to enthusiasm at the 
sight, raced along with them. ‘‘They yelled, 
we yelled with them, the onrush was irresist- 
ible. ’’ 

While they plunged forward through the 
mud and the wheat a violent thunder-storm 
burst over the field. In some places only the 
flash of the lightning showed the way. The 
air grew dim with the driving rain, and 
the battle smoke hung low. The rattle of 
musketry was mingled with the roll of the 
thunder. 

When the storm had passed and the drenched 
fields were clear again, the danger was over. 
All along the line the Federal troops were 
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giving way, and the batteries were limbering 
up and making for the rear. ‘Phere was little 
more fighting. ‘The weary Confederates took 
some prisoners; one of the cadets is said to 
have marched twenty-three men to the rear. 
Then the corps fired into the 34th Massachu- 
setts Regiment, which was making a last stand, 
and helped to drive it off the field. The Con- 
federates were too much exhausted to pursue 
very far; therefore Sigel withdrew his army 


without difficulty, and after a brief artillery | 


duel, just before dusk got his men across the 
Shenandoah River and destroyed the bridge. 

This ended the battle. 

That evening some of the cadets sought out 
their comrades who had fallen. They found 
them lying on the fatal slope and in the orchard. 

‘It was sad indeed,’’ says one of the sur- 
vivors, ‘‘to recognize all that remained of 
Cabell, who but a few hours before had stood 
first in his class as a scholar, second as a soldier, 
and the peer of any boy that ever lived in 
every trait of physical and moral manliness. 

‘*A little removed from the spot where Cabell 
died, and nearer to the position of the enemy, 


| lay MeDowell. It was a sight to wring one’s 
heart. The little boy was lying there asleep, 
more fit, indeed, for the cradle than the grave. 
| He was barely sixteen, I judge, and by no 
means robust for his age. He had torn open 
|his jacket and shirt, and even in death lay 
| clutching them back, exposing a fair breast 
| with its red wound.’’ 

| Out of two hundred and twenty, nine were 
| killed and forty-three wounded. 

The cadets were ordered to come to Rich- 
mond, and all along the way they received an 
ovation. In Richmond the state legislature 
| gave them a vote of thanks, the House of Rep- 
resentatives commended them, and a flag was 
presented to them. 

The part taken by the cadets in the Battle 
| of New Market was small, yet what they did 
was beyond all praise. 

Happy is the land that bears such sons. 
God forbid that ever again in this country 
schoolboys should be needed to fight an enemy ; 
| but if ever the need is desperate and the want 
| is great, may they respond as nobly as did the 
| boy soldiers of Virginia. 
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In Ten Chaptets 


Gi hapter- Four 


BY KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


ITH Finnegan prancing behind her, 
W Marian walked up the shore to the 

board bridge. She felt a little abashed 
as she remembered her indifference to young 
Burford’s cordial invitation of the week before. 
But all her embarrassment disappeared when 
she crossed the little bridge, and saw Sally 
Anne’s welcoming face and felt her warm 
clasping hands. 

‘*You don’t know how hungry I have been 
to see you!’’ cried Sally Anne, while her 
brown eyes kindled under her scarlet bonnet. 
‘*We’ve been counting the hours till we should 
dare to call on Miss Northerner, haven’t we, 
kiddies? This is my son, Edward Fairfax 
Burford, Junior, Miss Hallowell. Three years 
old, three feet square, and weighs forty-one 
pounds. Isn’t he rather gorgeous—if he does 
belong to me? And this is Thomas Tucker 
Burford. Eighteen months old, twenty-six 
pounds, and the disposition of an angel, as long 
as he gets his own way. And this is Mammy 
Easter, who came all the way from Norfolk 
with me, to take care of the babies, so that I 
could live here on the contract with Ned. 
And this martin-box is my house, and it is 
anxious to meet you, too, so come right in!’’ 

Marian climbed the narrow steps that led to 
the tiny playhouse on stilts, and entered the 
low doorway. Inside, the martin-box was even 
more fascinating. It had three rooms. The 
largest room, gay with Mother Goose wall- 
paper and rosy chintz, was obviously the realm 
of Edward Junior and Thomas Tucker. The 
next room, with its miniature fireplace, shelves 
of books, pictures and photographs, and broad, 
high-piled desk, was their parents’ abode. In 
the third room were white-painted cupboards 
and a sink, a tiny alcohol-stove, and a wee 
table, attractively set. 

‘*Aren’t you shocked at people that eat in 
their kitchen?’’ asked Sally Anne, as she 
observed Marian with dancing eyes. ‘‘But all 
our baking and heavy cooking is done for us 
over on the quarter-boat. I brought the stove 
to heat the babies’ milk ; and besides, I like to 
make things for Ned, when he is tired or wor- 
ried. Poor boys! They’re having such an 
exasperating time. with the contract this week! 
Everything seems possessed to go wrong. We’ll 
have to keep them cheered up, won’t we?’’ 

‘*Why, I—I suppose so. But how did you 
dare to bring your children? They say that 
this is the most malarial district in the state.’’ 

“T know. But they can’t catch malaria 
until May, when the mosquitoes come. Then 
I shall send them to a farm, back in the higher 
land. Mammy will take care of them, and I’ll 
stay down here with Ned during the day, and 
go to the babies at night. They’re pretty 
sturdy little tads. They’re not likely to catch 
anything, unless their mother is careless with 
them. And she isn’t careless, really. Is she, 
Tom Tucker?’’ She snatched up her youngest 
son with a hug that made his fat ribs creak. 
‘*Come, now, let’s brew some stylish afternoon 
tea for the lady. Get down the caravan tea 
that father sent us, mammy, and the preserved 
ginger, and my Georgian spoons. And fix 
some bones on the stoop for Miss Northerner’s 
puppy. This is going to be a banquet.’’ 

Sally Anne’s tea and mammy’s nut-cakes 
were delicious. The bright little house, the 
dainty service, Sally Anne’s gay talk, the 
babies, clinging wide-eyed and adorable to her 
knee, all warmed Marian’s listless soul. She 
looked in wonder and delight at the high sleep- 
ing-porch, with its doubled mosquito-bars, 
duck sereening and cozy hammock bed. She 
gazed with deep respect at the tidy pantry, 
built of soap-boxes, lined with white oilcloth. 
She marveled at the exquisite old silver, the 
fine embroidered table linen, the delicate china. 
And then her eyes lighted on the beautiful 
painting in oils above Edward Burford’s desk. 


It showed a dreamy Italian garden, its slopes | that some of the farmers did not want the | 


and borders glorious with roses, and through 
its flowery gates, a glimpse of blue, calm sea. 
She could hardly turn her eyes away from the 
lovely vista. It was as restful as an April 
breeze. Across a lower corner she read the 
signature—a world-famous name. 

Sally Anne followed her glance. 

‘*You surely think I’m a goose, don’t you? 
To bring my gold teaspoons, and my wedding 
linen, and my finest teaset down to a wilder- 
ness like this? Well, perhaps Iam. And yet 
the very best treasures that we own are none 
too good for our home, you 
know. And this is home. 
Any place is home where 
Ned and the babies and I 
are together. Besides, the 
very fact that this place is 
so dismal is the best of 
reasons why we need all 
our prettiest things, don’t 
you see? So I picked out 
my most sacred treasures 
to bring along. And that 
painting — y-yes, it was 
running a risk to bring so 
valuable a canvas down 
here. But doesn’t it rest 
your heart to see it? You 
can look at that blue, sleepy 
sky, and those roses, climb- 
ing the garden wall, and 
the sea below, and forget 
all about the noisy, greasy 
boats, and the mud and 
sleet and malaria, and the 
cross laborers, and the 
broken machinery, and 
everything else. That is 
why I brought it.’’ 

‘*Y-yes.’? Marian took 
her wistful eyes from the 
picture at last. ‘‘I wish 
that I had thought to bring 
some good photographs to 
hang in Rod’s stateroom. 
I never thought. But there 
is no room to pin up even 
a picture post-card in his 
cubby-hole on the boat. I 
must go on now. I have 
had a beautiful time. ’’ 

‘*There goes your broth- 
er this minute! In that 
little red launch, see? He 
is going up theditch. Ring 
the dinner-bell, mammy ; 
that will stop him. He can take you and your 
dog up to the Gates landing, and save you half 
an hour’s muddy walk.’’ 

Mammy’s dinner-bell pealed a loud alarum. 
Roderick heard, and swung the boat about. 
His sober, anxious face lighted as Marian and 
Sally Anne gaily hailed him. 

‘I’m glad that you’ve met Mrs. Burford,’’ 
he said, as he helped Marian aboard, and 
hoisted Finnegan astern with some difficulty 
and many yelps; for Finnegan left his bones 
only under forcible urging. ‘‘She is just about 
the best ever, and I hope you two will be 
chums. ’’ 

‘*T love her this minute,’’ declared Marian. 
‘*Where are you bound, Rod? Mayn’t Finne- 
gan and I tag along?’’ 

Roderick’s face grew worried. 

‘‘T’m bound upon a mighty ticklish cruise, 
sis. It is a fidiculous cruise, too. Do you 
remember what I told you last week about the 
law that governs the taxing of the landowners 
for the making of these ditches ?’’ 

‘*Yes. You said that when the majority of 
the landowners had agreed on doing the drain- 
age work, then the law required each and every 
owner to pay his tax, whether he himself was 
in favor of the drainage or not. And you said 











ditches dug, and that they were holding back 
their payments and making trouble for the con- 
tractors; while others were making still more 
trouble by blocking the right of way, and 
refusing to let the dredges cut through their 
land. But how can they hold you off, Rod? 
The law says that all the district people must 
share in the drainage expenses, whether they 
like to or not, because the majority of their 
neighbors have agreed to it.’’ 

“The law says exactly that. Yes. But 
there are a lot of kinks to drainage law, and 
the farmers know it. Burford says that two 
or three of them have been making things 
lively for the company from the start. Just 
now we have only one troublesome customer 
to deal with. And she is a woman—an eccentric 
old lady, who owns a splendid farm just beyond 
the Gateses. She paid her drainage assessment 
willingly enough. But now she says that last 
fall the boys who made the survey tramped 
through her watermelon patch, and broke some 
vines, and sneaked off with three melons. 
Maybe it is so, although the boys swear it was 
a pumpkin-field, and that they didn’t steal so 
much as a jack-o’-lantern. Furthermore, she 
has put up barbed - wire fences and trespass 
signs straight across the right of way; and 
she has sent us notice that she is guarding 
that right of way with a gun, and that the 
first engineer who pokes his nose across her 
boundary-line is going to receive a full charge 
of buckshot. Now we must start dredging 
the lateral that crosses her land by next Mon- 
day, at the latest. It must be done at the 
present stage of high water, or we’ll have to 
delay dredging it until fall. Carlisle planned 
to call on her to-day, but he’s too sick. So 
I must elbow in myself, and see what I can 
do. I’m glad that I can take youalong. Per- 
haps you can help to thaw her out. ’’ 

‘*What is she like, Rod?’’ 

‘*Burford says that she has managed her own 
farm for forty years, and has made a fine suc- 
cess of it. Her name is Chrisenberry. She 
hasn’t had much education, but she is very 
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MRS. CHRISENBERRY STARED AT HIM WITH UNWINKING, 


kind-hearted, when you once get on the right 
side of her. Yonder is her landing. Don’t 
look so scared, sis. She won’t eat you.’’ 

Marian’s fear departed as they ‘‘teetered’’ up 
the narrow board walk to the low brick farm- 
house. They could not find a door-bell; they 
rapped and pounded until their knuckles ached. 
Finnegan yapped helpfully, and chewed the 
husk door-mat. At last a forbidding voice 
sounded from the rear of the house: 

‘*You needn’t bang my door down. Come 
round to the dryin’-yard, unless you’re agents. 
If you’re agents, you needn’t come at all. I’m 
busy. 9 

Meekly Roderick and Marian obeyed this 
hospitable summons. 

Across the muddy drying-yard stretched rows 
of fluttering white clothes. Beside a heaped 
basket of wet linen stood a very short, very 
stout little old woman, with her thick woolen 
skirts tucked up under an immaculate apron, 
her small face glowering from under a large 
sunbonnet. She took three clothes-pins from 
her mouth, and scowled at Rod. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘name your business. But 
I don’t want no graphophones, nor patent 


chick-feed, nor golden-oak dinin’-room sets, | playing with him. 


nor ‘Gems of Poesy.’ Mind that.’’ 











meant. Laughter twinkled in his own eyes, 
while he humbly set forth his errand. 

‘*We engineers of the Breckenridge Company 
wish to offer our sincere apologies for any 
annoyance that our men may have caused you. 
We are. anxious to make any reparation that 
we can. And we find ourselves obliged, on 
account of the high water, to cut our east 
laterals at once. We will be very grateful to 
you if you will be so kind as to overlook our 
trespasses of last season, and will permit us to 
go on with our work. I speak for the com- 
pany, as well as for myself.’’ 

Mrs, Chrisenberry stared at him with un- 
winking, beady eyes. There was a painful 
pause. 

‘*Well, I don’t know. You’re a powerful 
slick, soft-spoken young man. I’ll say that 
for you.’’ Marian gulped, and stooped hur- 
riedly to pat Finnegan. ‘‘And I don’t know 
as I have any lastin’ grudge against your com- 
pany. ‘Those melons were frost-bit, anyway. 
But if you do start your machinery on that 
lateral, mind, I don’t want no more tamperin’ 
with my garden-stuff. And I don’t want your 
men cavortin’ round, runnin’ races on my 
land, nor larkin’ evenings, nor comin’ to the 
house for drinks of water. One of your sur- 
veyors last fall came to the door for a drink, 
and I was fryin’ crullers, and he asked for 
one, bold as brass. Says I, ‘Help yourself.’ 
There was a blue platter brimful, and if he 
didn’t set down and eat every last cruller. 
And then he had the impudence to tell me to 
my face that they were tolerable good crullers, 
but that he thought the next platterful would 
probably taste better than the first, and he’d 
like to try and find out for sure!’’ 

**T don’t blame him. I’d like to try that 
experiment myself,’’ said Roderick. 

The old woman glared for a moment; then 
the ghost of a twinkle flickered under the vast 
sunbonnet. 

‘*Well, as I say, I haven’t made up my 
mind. I may let you know to-night. Now 
you’d better be goin’. Looks like more rain.’’ 

‘*Can’t we help you with 
the clothes first?’’ asked 
Marian. 

Mrs. Chrisenberry shook 
out a huge wet table-cloth, 
and stood on tiptoe to pin 
it carefully on the line. 

‘*You might, yes. Take 
these pillow - cases. But 
don’t you drop them in 
the mud. My clothes-line 
broke down last week, and 
didn’t I spend a day of it, 
doin’? my whole week’s 
wash over again !’’ 

The strong breeze caught 
the big cloth, and whipped 
it like a banner. Finne- 
gan, who had been waiting 
politely in the background, 
beheld this signal with joy. 
With a gay yelp, Ife bolted 
past Marian, and seized a 
corner of the table-cloth 
in his teeth. 

‘*Seat!’’ cried Mrs. 
Chrisenberry, startled. 
‘Where did that pup come 
from? Shoo!’? 

Finnegan, unheeding, 
took a tighter grip, and 
swung his fat, heavy body 
from the ground. There 
was the sickening sound 
of tearing linen. Marian 
stood transfixed. Roderick, 
his arms full of wet pillow- 
slips, dashed to the rescue. 
But he was not in time. 

‘Seat, I say!’ Mrs. 
Chrisenberry flapped her 
apron. 

Amiable creature, © she 
wanted to play with him! 
Enchanted, the puppy let 
go the table-cloth, and dashed at her, under full 
steam. His sturdy paws struck Mrs. Chrisen- 
berry with the force of a small battering-ram. 
With an astonished shriek, she swayed back, 
and as she did so, clutched at the table-cloth to 
steady herself. But table-cloth and clothes- 
pins could not hold under the onslaught of the 
heavy puppy. By good fortune, the basketful 
of clothes stood directly behind Mrs. Chrisen- 
berry. As the faithless table-cloth slid from 
the rope, back she pitched, with a terrified 
squeal, to land, safely if forcibly, in its depths. 

Marian, quite past speech, sank on the porch 
steps. Roderick stood gaping with horror. 
Mrs. Chrisenberry rose with appalling calm. 

‘*You! You come here! You—varmint!’’ 

Finnegan did not hesitate. Trustfully he 
gamboled up; gaily he seized her apron hen 
in his teeth, and bit out a feather-stitche: 
scallop. Mrs. Chrisenberry stooped; her broa! 
palm landed heavily on Finnegan’s curly ear 

Alas for discipline! Finnegan dodged bac! 
and eyed her, amazed. One grieved yelp re’ 
the air. Then, instantly repenting, he leape’ 
upon her, and smothered her with mudd) 
kisses. This was merely the lady’s way ‘ 
How could he resent it? 
Then Roderick got command of his wits. Seiz 





BEADY EYES. 


Marian choked. Roderick knew what that | ing Finnegan by the collar, he cuffed him into 





























bewildered silence. He caught up the wrecked 
table-cloth and the miry pillow-slips ; he poured 
out regrets and apologies and promises in an 
all but tearful stream. Mrs. Chrisenberry did 
not speak. Her small face was ominous. 

‘You needn’t waste no more s6ft sawder,’’ 
she said at last. ‘‘I ’low these are just the 
rampagin’ doings I could look for every day if 
I once gave you folks permission to bring your 
dredge on my land. So I may’s well make 
up my mind right now. Tell your boss that 
those trespass signs and that barbed-wire are 
still up, and that they’ll most likely stay up 
till doomsday. Good mornin’ !’’ 

-*Well! So much for my diplomacy !’’ groaned 
Roderick, as they ‘‘teetered’’ away down the 
narrow board walk. 

“I’m sorry, Rod.’’ Marian, weak with 
laughter, clung to the gate-post. ‘‘It was 
j-just like a moving picture! And when she 
vanished into the basket — O dear! O dear!’’ 

‘-You’d better believe it was exactly like a 
moving picture!’’ muttered Roderick. ‘‘It all 
went so fast, I couldn’t get there in time to do 
one thing. It went like a cinematograph—zip! 
And off flew all our chances for all time. 
Finnegan, you scoundrel! Do you realize that 
your playful little game will cost the company 
a lawsuit, and a small fortune, besides?’’ 





| boat to tell Mr. Carlisle. Poor fellow, this | 
| story will amuse him.’’ 





Finnegan barked, and took a friendly nip of 






ANY of the New Point fishermen had 
been victims of practical jokes. At 
York Spit one morning, Captain Drix, 
when he tried to drink from his water-jug, 
found his mouth full of soft tar. Another 
time George Walsh found eel twine drawn 
through the meshing of his newly tarred net 
in such a way as to pucker the hedging. One 
calm morning, when every one had to row 
down to the Spit, Captain Davis found himself 
distanced in spite of the best efforts of himself 
and his two boys with the paddle and oars. 
After two hours of toil, he swept the keel with 
a rope, and found that a rock was hung from 
a staple in the keel. A dozen such pranks had 
made the victims extra work, and the fishermen 
were trying to catch the mischief-makers. 

One morning old Captain Travis and his son 
George came down to the cove. Sculling in a 
punt to their canoe, they made fast to the 
mooring-buoy. George hoisted the foresail. 
As the canvas came to the block, there was a 
shout from the shore: 

‘‘Hey! Cap’n Travis, your Violet’s turned 
to a mornin’-glory, ain’t it?’’ 

Captain Travis straightened up with the jib- 
sheet in his hand, and looked at the sail. 

‘*Who did that?’’ he roared. 

During the night a huge red and yellow 
sunrise between two blue hills had been painted 
on the new canvas. The old man’s face grew 
angry; George looked amazed. When Captain 
Travis found his speech, he poured forth 
threats that frightened George. 

For on the preceding night George and Will 
Lenns had added another to their many deeds 
of mischief. Sitting in the lee of a fish-box, 
down by the cove, George had suggested that 
they paint ‘‘Drift’’ Dalling’s canoe sail. 

The sound of their feet in the sand had no 
sooner died away than a man rose from the 
windward side of the fish-box and hurried 
down to a punt at the shore. In the punt 
the man sculled to Drift Dalling’s canoe, 
unmoored it, took it over to Captain Travis’s 
mooring-buoy, and made it fast. Then he took 
Captain Travis’s canoe to Drift’s buoy. 

Half an hour later the two mischief-makers 
came with paints and brushes. They unstepped 
the mast of the canoe at Drift Dalling’s buoy, 
and hurried it ashore. They painted the can- 
vas by the starlight, and returned it to the 
boat. They went away with the paint-pails. 
Then, with an audible chuckle, the shadowy 
figure came again from its retreat, and put the 
canoes back each in its own place. 

‘*T low there’ll be surprise as well as amuse- 
ment in the morning, or my name isn’t Drift 
Dalling!’’ he said to himself. 

As Drift started up the path to the road, he 
met Captain Drix, who had come down to 
iake a little gill-net from a drying-frame. 
Captain Drix had seen Drift coming ashore 
‘rom his own buoy, and thought nothing of it 
until the next day, when the blotch on Captain 
Travis’s sail was found. 

Then he told, and Drift was accused of all 
the mischief that had made so much trouble 
lor the fishermen. 

Although Drift made a vigorous denial, no 
one believed him except his mother and the | 
two real culprits. 

George and Will could not account for their | 
error. ‘*We must have got lost!’’ Lenns said. 

That night in the store Captain Travis turned 
on Drift, and said: 


DRIFT’ DALLING 5: VINDICATION 


ey Kalp moked J | Spans; | 





** That sail of mine cost fourteen dollars and 
sixty cents, Drift Dalling. You’ve ruined it, | 
and you know it. You’re going to pay for it, | 
or I’ll take you to court. Such tricks as yours | 


Roderick’s ankle. Finnegan’s young conscience | | They started to head the boat down to the lee 
was crystal-clear. ‘of the net, but when they did so, a wave half- 

‘*Let’s take the launch down to Burford’s | | filled the canoe, and the next wave filled her. 
and tell them our misfortunes,’’ said Roderick. | ‘We must get on a pole!’ the captain 
‘*T need some sympathy. ’’ | shouted. ‘*She’ll sink now!’’ 

The Burfords heard their mournful tale with Each seized the net ties, and while the boat 
shouts of unpitying joy. | sank slowly under their feet, they lashed them- 

‘*Yes, I know, it’s hard luck. Especially | selves to the pole. The canoe drifted clear, 
with Marvin in the sulks and Carlisle sick,’’ | and soon went under, mast and all. 
said Burford, wiping his eyes. ‘But the next! For a time George and his father were busy 
time you start diplomatic negotiations with | trying to ease the cut of the ropes under their 
any one about here you had better leave that arms and to work higher, clear of the waves. 
dog at home. I’m going over to the house-| The storm proved to be no mere squall. It 
blew furiously all that day, and the cold in- 
creased until it numbed the two men. 

When night settled down, both were wonder- 
ing if they could survive till daylight. Then 
came a lull, and George told his father the 
truth about the painted sail. 





He jumped into the launch. A minute later 
Roderick brought it alongside the house-boat, 
and Burford disappeared within. ~ 

‘*Mr. Carlisle, sir!’”? They heard his laugh- 
ing voice at the chief’s stateroom door. ‘May | «You should have told me that long ago,’’ 
I come in? Shall I disturb you if I tell you a| the captain said. ‘*We may die here, with that 
good joke on Hallowell ?’’ charge against the lad still in court.’’ 

There was a pause. Then came arush of| Then the wind came up again, and they 
feet. Burford dashed from the cabin and | could not hear each other speak. 
confronted Roderick and Marian. His face | Time and again that night George beat his 
was very white. 

‘*Hallowell! Come, quick! Mr. Carlisle is | and time and again the two prayed for help. 
terribly ill. He’s lying there, looking like | Such a norther might hold for days, and unless 
death ; he couldn’t even speak tome! Hurry!’’ help came soon, they must surely perish. 

TO BE CONTINUED. prone 5 


|elbows against his father’s stiffening arms, | 
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left the pines of the shore far astern. In a 
few minutes the full sweep of the wind and 
waves down the bay caught the boat, and it 
staggered. 

Suddenly, straight ahead, appeared a line of 
net stakes. The next moment the bolt-rope 
was rasping the keel: but the poles were passed 
safely, and the blank waters spread out once 
more. 

‘That was Simon Gatlings’s,’’ Drift said to 
himself. *‘I must work down to port now. I 
don’t want to jump any more twine fences.’’ 

A pound and bays loomed ahead, and Drift 
put the tiller a little to starboard in order to 
pass through the gap. 

‘Those round-topped stakes are Captain 
Drix’s; the next ought to be the square-topped 
Travis poles,’’ Drift thought. He braced him- 
self for the struggle that he knew would come 
when he tried to head up into the wind in the 
lee of the net. 

A few minutes later the low line of pole tops 
appeared through the gray smother above the 
waves. Drift put his helm to port in order to 
pass the tail of the net. Once past it, he dropped 
the centerboard and watched for a long trough. 


| Catching one, he threw his tiller hard down 


| to starboard. 


The canoe came plunging round, 


} and then began to climb a huge, white-topped 


wave quartering to it. Up and up the bow 


Among those who watched the storm sweep | rose, coming to it so slowly that Drift held his 


gone over to the lighthouse. He saw the boats 


of the pounds through a break in the mist. 





noticed a curious lump on one of the stakes. As 
he tried to make it out, the storm thickened. 
There was something about that shapeless 


mera ire 4 
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HE SEVERED THE ROPE AND SLID GEORGE DOWN. 


might cost some of us our lives—tar in a man’s | lump that puzzled him. Toward night a tele- 
water-jug! Why, you’ll be cuttin’ ropes yet!’’ | phone message came from Poquoson Creek. 

“*T didn’t —’’ Drift began. Joel Parlow and the others there wanted to 

‘*None o’ that!’’ roared the man, and Drift | let their families know that they were safe. 
was silent. He told his mother the whole story, | Having said that Captain Drix, Sam Leeds, 
and she said: Wallace Davis and several others were safe, he 

‘*Tt won’t do any good to talk till court time. | asked: 

Perhaps the boys will tell the truth before; ‘‘How about Captain Travis and his boy ?’’ 
Captain Travis does anything. ’’ ‘*No news of them. Why?’’ 

But Mrs. Dalling was disappointed. Cap-| ‘Well, Sim Cole was just asking. Sim was 
tain Travis saw a lawyer the following after-| druv down about a half-mile to east’ard of 
noon, and that night Drift and his mother, as | Travis’s outside pound, and he thought it 
guardian, were summoned to appear in court | looked as if the canoe was fouling and filling, 
four days later. The Dallings intended to | but he’s not certain.’’ 
consult a lawyer the next day, but the coming| Drift heard the message. When he passed 
of a storm prevented their doing so. the Travis house that night and heard Mrs. 

The morning was pleasant enough. The| Travis crying, while neighbors tried to com- 
pound-netters sailed early, and with the rest | fort her, his resentment gave way to pity. 
went Captain Travis and his son. George felt | “It was George’s fault, not the captain’s,’’ 
almost sick every time he looked at the painted | Drift said to himself. Then he stopped short 
sail, for he dreaded his father’s anger on one|in the road. The memory of that lump on 
side, and on the other the results if he remained | the pound stake came to him. 
silent. Drift found himself avoided by all. “Tt can’t be!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘Proba- 

By nine o’clock the fishermen were at their | bly they went down to Hampton Roads.’’ 
nets. Some, having hauled, were shaking the} Drift plodded homeward, and after a time 
seaweed out of the twine; others were setting | went to bed without telling his mother his 
brace stakes where the strong tide threatened | suspicions. 
the hedging-poles. Captain Travis and George 
were patching a gap in net Number 3. 

Suddenly the wind whipped round to the | 
north. The northern sky was blue-black, and | were tied to a stake on York Spit. 








the storm, and by the consciousness that per- 


| waters of Poquoson Creek. 


down on the canoe fleet was Drift, who had | breath and watched the huge crest that seemed 
| about to crash down on him. 
on York Spit vanish in the gray murk. After | closed over the bow and began to pour over 
the storm settled down, Drift caught a glimpse | the high combing. 
| to spring up. 
Miles away, on the third line of poles, he had taken only half a barrel of water, after all. 


The white water 


The canoe shook and seemed 
She was head to the wind, and 
With the sail close-hauled, Drift worked the 
canoe broadside across the wind, down the 
hedging. Yawing and filling, then coming up 
again, the boat passed the bays and box of net 
Number 1. Time and again water came over 
the side, and Drift had to bail; but at last he 
reached Number 3, and there found the two 
fishermen, swinging on the stake. 

Drift came shooting the wind until the bow- 
sprit was fairly against the stake to which the 
two half-conscious men were tied. Then, 
watching his chance, Drift ran along the wash- 
board, drawing his sheath-knife as he did so. 

The captain and George shook the salt from 
their eyes, and tried to reach the jib-stay. 
Drift tried to cut the water-hardened lashing 
that held George to the pole. As he reached, 
a chop wave slapped the canoe from under 
him, and down he plunged into the water. 

He held his breath and turned to rise to the 
surface, but at that moment he was carried 
against the bellying net by the tide. For a 
moment he tried to climb up, but at the first 
effort he realized how futile it was, for the net 
held him under. Then, remembering the knife, 
still clasped in his hand, he gave a long sweep 
with the blade through the meshes. The 
water carried him through the opening. He 
rolled to the surface, and getting a breath, 
glanced about him. 

Almost at his hand was the canoe, its sail 
flapping in the wind. He gained the stern 
and climbed over the wash-board. Then he 
sat down to catch his breath. Two minutes 
later he once more brought the boat to the two 
men. 

This time he slipped out of his oilskins, and 
ran to the bow, knife in hand. With a mighty 
slash of the blade, he severed the rope, and 
slid George down beside the centerboard well. 
As the canoe began to fall back, he cut the 
cord across Captain Travis’s breast, and the 
man sank down beside his son. 

A moment later the boat floated clear, and 
Drift put the helm hard down. Quivering in 
the wind, and rising to a huge roller, the canoe 
came about, Drift easing the sheet as it did so. 
As the bow pointed southwest, Drift held it, 
and the craft gathered speed. 

Less than two hours later the canoe climbed 
the last wave and slid down into the quiet 
Men had watched 
the canoe coming through the smother, and 
wondered what it meant. At sight of the 
limp forms, they understood. George and his 
father were carried to the nearest house, where 
the circulation ‘‘was rubbed up with rolling- 
pins’’ ; and the first thing George did when he 
could talk was to make a brief confession to 
Captain Drix and the other New Pointers 


| there. 


He was roused time and again that night by | 


haps the two fishermen who had wronged him | is the way of the fishermen. 


| 


Drift received a dry suit of clothes, but little 
was said to him about his adventure, for such 
The wind quieted 


Before | that night when the sun went down, and the 


at the horizon was the white line of wind-| | day break he got up and built a fire, and over | storm-bound New Pointers made ready to sail 
whipped waters. Feeling sure of their canoes, | | the corn bread, pork and coffee he told his|inthemorning. When Drift went down to start 
| with the rest just at sunrise, he found his boat 


the fishermen worked rapidly to complete their | mother what he suspected. 
tasks. In a few minutes, however, the gray 
wind mist enveloped New Point, and then, | grew thoughtful. 
one by one, the canoes faded from sight, as they | thinking, and said: 
heeled to the wind. ‘*T might as well run down there. ’’ 

It looked as if all the boats had cleared the; ‘‘Your father would have done it,’’ his 
dangerous pounds in time, but there was no | mother replied. 
beating home to windward in such a storm. 


‘*Gracious!’’ she said, and then her face | decorated. 
Drift knew what she was | jib-stay was a flag of some kind. 


Drift got into his oilskins, tied his flannel- | New Point for months ceased. 


On every foot of the bolt-rope and 
Those who 
had nothing better to put on had cut triangular 
flags out of red and blue handkerchiefs 

The case of Travis versus Dalling was 
|never called. The pranks that had troubled 
The canoe that 


The fleet had to run for it. Some found shelter | lined northeaster to his head, and hurried | Captain Travis made to take the place of the 
in a salt-water bay twenty miles down-wind, | down the road. At the first streak of dawn | lost Violet was called the Morning-Glory, 
but others were driven clear to Hampton Roads | he climbed over the wash-board of his fine| and George voluntarily painted the name on 


before they could stop. Poquoson canoe. He bailed out the rain-water, | 


the two sides of the bow with a sunrise between 


Captain Travis and George were drawing the | hoisted the foresail, reefed it close, and then | each pair of words. 


last meshes of the tear in their net when| cast off. Putting the tiller hard down, he 
the storm struck them. Before they knew it, | headed out of the cove into the broad water. 
| the waves were splashing over the combing. | 





‘*That’s a genuine and appropriate work of 
art!’’ old Captain Drix said, with emphasis, 


The boat rushed before the wind, and soon | and no one ever disputed the statement. 
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JUDGE GARY, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE STEEL CORPORATION, 


FACT AND COMMENT.- 


TAKING it easy is often the cause of getting 
it hard. 


‘O will is to do. To wish is to will with 
the backbone left out. 
F you are prompt in keeping appointments, 
you get a chance to rest while you wait for 
the other fellow. 


OLSTOI, living, was not in favor with offi- 
cial Russia. Tolstoi, dead, leaves a fame so 
great that the bureaucracy thinks it proper to 
give to his widow a pension of five thousand 


dollars a year. 

apa year the United States sold more agri- 
cultural machinery to Russia than to any 

other country. If sales hold at the present rate, 


the Russian farmers will soon be transformed | 
from the most primitive to the most advanced | 


cultivators of the soil. 

bt. IS is the extra day that leap-year allows, 
but February 29th is merely for the conve- 

nience of the calendar-makers. The extra day 

is really scattered through the whole year. It 

means about four minutes of added opportunity 


in every twenty-four hours. 
AA B soldiers in Tripoli are getting over their 
fear of air-ships, and, instead of running in 
terror when they appear, are shooting at them. 
Thus once more is exemplified the truth of 
Decatur’s remark, that war broadens life, while 
shortening it, and so leaves its area undimin- 
ished. 


HE two-million-dollar Lincoln memorial in 

Washington is to be erected in Potomac 
Park, as part of the plan for beautifying the 
terminus of the mall that extends from the 
Capitol to the river, beyond the Washington 
monument. Now that the site is so happily 
determined, it is to be hoped that the choice of 
a design will be equally judicious. 
ie repartee has not entirely disappeared from 

Congressional debate. During a recent dis- 
cussion of the bill to create a children’s bureau 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
one Senator declared that the measure was an 


content with a flash lasting only one-three- 
millionth of a-second. He said in his lecture 
that it would be absurd to call that instanta- 
neous—and he reduced his flash to one-ten- 
millionth of a second. 


® © 


IRON AND STEEL. 


ROM the days of Tubal-cain to the present 
F time the mastery over iron and steel has 

been associated with power. It would be 
interesting to trace the long story down from 
the workshop of the son of Lamech, ‘‘instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron,’’ throagh 
Damascus and Toledo and Liege and Sheffield 
| and Birmingham in England, to Pittsburgh and 
| Gary and our own Birmingham in Alabama. 
It would be a history of civilization. There is 
not room here for that, but there is room for a 
| glance at the astonishing progress of the steel 
business of the world during the last forty 
or fifty years. 

In 1870 Great Britain made less than three 
| hundred thousand tons of steel, but that was 
labout half the total product of the world. 
| Her commerce also far surpassed that of any 
| other country ; therefore Great Britain laughed, 
|and what was thought to be a new political 
|axiom was born: ‘*The nation that controls 

the iron and steel trade of the world must 
| eventually control the commerce of the world. ’’ 

But the inventions of Bessemer and others 
were just coming into use. In the next ten years 
the steel production of Great Britain increased 
twelvefold; of the United States, eighteen- 
| fold; of the world at large, sixfold. That was 
a wonderful growth, surely, yet it was only 
a beginning. Expansion continued; furnaces 
increased in size and multiplied in number; 
new inventions simplified processes and in- 
creased the output, until in 1910 the product 
of the world had reached the enormous total 
of fifty-eight million tons. 

But the nations engaged in the struggle for 
supremacy have not kept their relative posi- 
tions. It is no longer Great Britain that 
produces half the output of the world, it is the 





less than three hundred thousand tons, as was 
Great Britain’s half in 1870, is more than 
twenty-six million tons. In the meantime, 
moreover, a new rival, Germany, has come to 
the front, and now holds second place, with an 
output more than twice as large as that of 
Great Britain. Here is a table that shows 
the changes at a glance: 





























Tons of steel produced 
1870 | 1890 1910 
United States 69,000 4,277,000 | 26,512,000 
Great Britain 292,000 | 3,679,000} 6,106,000 
Germany | 2,127,000 | 13,698,000 
|| The World 692,000 | 11,902,000 | 58,252,000 
| 





In the production of pig iron, the United 
| States also leads all competitors. Its produc- 


United States; and that half, instead of being | 


the American manufacturers can now meet 
competitors in the markets of the world with- 
out protection. ‘The Democratic plan does not, 
however, include the entire elimination of the 
duty, for the government needs the revenue. 
It is thought that with a substantial reduction 
of the duty, increased importations would keep 
the revenue unimpaired. 

The Republicans oppose the reduction, on the 
ground that it has been arranged without such 
knowledge as might be gained from an investi- 
gation by the tariff board; and on the further 
ground that so important an industry should 
not be disturbed by any but the most carefully 
considered legislation. 


® © 


LIVING IN THE PRESENT. 


VERY one has three lives on this earth— 
EF one in the past, one in the present, and 
} one in the future. Most of our mistakes 
}ecome from a failure to recognize and keep a 
| proper balance among these three existences. 
| The habit of comparing the past or a hoped-for 
| future with the present to its disadvantage is 
|so human as to be almost universal; but it 





is either too depressing or too distracting to | 


be healthy. ‘‘Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
| remembering happier things,’’ but it is equally 
| unprofitable to dwell constantly on the hope of 
better things. That is the surest invitation to 
disappointment. 

On the other hand, living in the present can 
be overdone. It is overdone when it becomes 
living in the moment. The present is bigger 
than the moment, always; it is linked with 
the past and with the future; it cannot be quite 
isolated from them. ‘The moment can be; and 
| the person who lives in the moment is living 
| mentally from hand to mouth, is not paying 
due respect to the lessons of experience, and is 
not taking advantage of the horizon that an 
occasional survey of the future may reveal. 

To live rightly in the present is the secret 
ofall living. It means the least possible waste. 
A bit of work that is perfunctorily done means 
| waste of material, or time, or character, or of 
all three. A sport or a pleasure that is not 
enjoyed with a full and free heart means a 
waste of possibilities. The man who habitu- 
ally fails to get the most out of whatever 
work he undertakes and out of whatever en- 
joyment he earns is not living rightly in the 
present, is bound to live sorrowfully in the 
| past, and is unlikely to live courageously in 
the future. 

Living in the present need not be a merely 
mundane existence. The stars.overhead belong 
to the present as well as to eternity. Life is not 
all bustle; it is not full even when the duties 
nearest to hand are all performed; for to think 
| is as much a part of living as to act. Many 
| persons who imagine themselves to be thinking 
| are merely concentrating the ego upon itself, 
| with relation to the past or to the future. Only 








attempt ‘‘to put children on a level with pigs.’’ | tion is nearly twice as great as that of Germany, | when people get quite outside themselves are 


‘*The effort is to raise them to the level of 
pigs,’’ replied Senator Borah, who introduced 
the bill. 


O much has been written of the apple-grow- 
ing valleys of Oregon and Washington that 


there is danger of forgetting that apples are | port it. We ourselves use at home the greater | 
raised in other parts of the country. Monroe | part of our raw steel and iron, yet our ex- | 


County, New York, according to the latest 
available census figures, ranks first in apple 
production in the United States; and Niagara, 
Wayne and Orleans counties, also in New York, 
follow in second, third and fourth places. The 
president of the New York Central Railroad 
Company is authority for the statement that 
more apples were shipped in a recent year from 
five stations on the road near Rochester than 
were shipped in the same year from the entire 
states of Oregon and Washington. 
O more interesting reunion has ever been 
held at an American college than that which 
will take place in May at the University of 
Virginia. The few survivors among those who 
left their classes fifty years ago to join the 
Confederate army will then return, in order to 
receive the highest honors the university can 
give. Itis through events like this, and through 
such wonderfully moving tales as that which 
Mr. Edward Raymond Turner tells, on another 
page, of the *‘Boy Soldiers of Virginia,’’ that 
we realize what the Civil War cost. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the Virginia Military 
Institute are but two of many schools and col- 
leges that treasure a roll of youthful heroes. 
ROFESSOR Worthington, lecturing in Lon- 
don two or three weeks ago, showed pho- 
tographs of the splash made by a drop of water 
falling into water. He surprised his hearers 
by telling them that the electric flash that gave 


him light for the photographs lasted only the | 
three-millionth part of a second. Probably | 


and about three times as large as that of Great 
Britain. 

Does the old English theory hold, that a 
country prospers with the prosperity of its 
iron and steel business? There is much to sup- 


| ports of articles manufactured from them have 
| inereased from fourteen million dollars’ worth 
in 1880 to two hundred and thirty million 
dollars’ worth last year. Our commercial 
expansion in other fields, too, has been coinci- 
dent with the expansion of the steel business, 
if not consequent upon it. Last year, for the 
first time in history, our exports passed the 
two-billion-dollar mark, and our total foreign 
trade was three and one-half billions. 

What lies in the future depends in some 
|measure on the development of the ore beds 
|of South America and Asia. There are vast 
| deposits on both continents, and already a cargo 
| of pig iron shipped from China to the Pacific 
| coast has been sold at a price lower than iron 
men east of the Rockies were willing to quote. 
It may be, however, that China, awake and 
modernized, will have need of all the iron and 





just entering upon an era of railway-building 
that will make heavy demands on the local 
mines. 

Nevertheless, the future of the business here 
must eventually be influenced, perhaps gov- 
erned, by the control of ore beds and steel-mills 
in other parts of the world. 

It is no easy task that Congress has before 
it in adjusting the tariff to this great indus- 
try. The Democratic majority in the House 





steel she can produce; and South America is | 


| they adequately alive. 

So there is a paradox in the statement that 
| everybody has three lives on this earth. For 
|although to live in the present is to live, to 
| live in the past is to die, and to live in the 
future is never to be born. 


* & 





| A MODERN WONDER OF THE 


WORLD. 


IN any modern list of the wonders of the 
world the tunnel that is to carry water from 
the Catskill Mountains, under the Hudson 

River, to the city of New York, must have a 

place. Engineers declare that as a triumph 

over physical obstacles, it stands second only 
to the Panama Canal. 

| For years New York has dreamed of tapping 

the Catskill region for a water-supply, but the 

problem of carrying an aqueduct over or under 
the river has always stood in the way. Many 
plans were proposed, but it was finally decided 
that if solid rock could be found under the bed 
of the river, the best way would be to cut an 
immense tunnel through it, by means of which 
the water could be siphoned from one shore to 
the other. 

| Borings were made up and down the river 

for several miles, until at Storm King Moun- 

| tain, fifty miles from the city hall, solid granite 
was found on both banks. Shafts were sunk, 





and from points on both banks, about two | 


| hundred and fifty feet underground, diamond 


| drills were driven through the rock at such an | 
|angle that their paths would intersect fifteen | 


hundred feet below the surface. Other drills 


| were then forced through the rock at such an 


desires to place the tariff on iron and steel | angle that their paths would intersect at a/| 


hundred feet thick, through which a tunnel 
could safely be blasted. 

On each bank a vertical shaft eleven hundred 
feet deep was sunk. Then the two shafts, 
three thousand feet apart, were connected by 
a bore seventeen feet in diameter, straight 
under the river. The final blast was fired by 
the mayor of the city on January 30th. 

This remarkable piece of engineering work 
is only one section of a ninety-two-mile aque- 
duct that will daily deliver to the city half a 
billion gallons of water from a reservoir hold- 
ing more than a hundred and twenty-five 
billion gallons—enough to avert the danger of 
a water famine for years to come. 

In comparison with this undertaking, the 
Roman aqueducts, always regarded as marvel- 
ous achievements, were in reality trivial. The 
greatest of them was not much more than a 
tenth as large, and in constructing none of 
them did the engineers have to learn in ad- 
vanee the nature of rock lying a quarter of 
{a mile beneath the surface, and under a river 
| more than half a mile wide. They built mag- 
| nificent stone aqueducts to carry water across 
| valleys, but that was because a siphon pipe of 
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HOW THE TUNNEL GOES UNDER THE RIVER. 


lead would not have been strong enough to resist 
the pressure, and a pipe of bronze would 
have been too expensive. The modern engi- 
neer, with his accurate measuring instruments, 
his diamond drills, his steam-power and elec- 
trie lights, his blasting powder and magnetic 
spark, can do wonders of which the ancients 
had no conception. 


& 


A CALL TO SERVICE. 
Tt te % a the United States a cry 


= 


for help is going up from the Sunday- 
schools, and those who should be the first 
to hear and heed it are in reality the last. 

It is not money that is wanted, but teachers, 
especially teachers who have had the advan- 
tages of a liberal education—the young men 
and women who have come back from college to 
take up life in their old homes, or who have 
gone from college to new homes in other 
communities. 

You smile, you young man whose fresh 
‘* sheepskin ’’ hangs so pompously in your 
‘*den,’’? where you can glance occasionally at 
the imposing seal and read the Preses et 
Professores—you smile at the idea of your 
teaching a Sunday-school class. But why? 

You had your own training in a Sunday- 
school. It may have been poor, but would 
you willingly part with the associations there 
formed or the knowledge there gained? And 
who was your teacher? Mr. Williams? Oh, 
yes; the bookkeeper and junior partner in the 
little dry-goods store. 

He was not an educated man at all, and had 
never had much chance to travel. But he had 
read a great deal, and he was sincere and de- 
voted—a man. You remember how, when the 
firm failed, and the law had made the part- 
ners honestly free of their liabilities, Williams 
refused to regard himself as exempted, but 
assumed the whole debt, and paid every dollar 
of it, too. He had curious ideas about a 
man’s doing something in the way of service; 
and so, after working hard six days in 
the week, he gave a part of the seventh, his 
only day of rest, to you, and other squirming, 
giggling, inattentive boys like you, and did it 
for thirty years without a break. 

Mr. Williams had not even the educational 
advantages that the public schools provided so 
liberally for you, much less the four years of 
happy, inspiring life at college that your par- 
ents bought for you with labor and sacrifice; 
| but of his little store of knowledge he gave 
lovingly and with a generous heart, while you 
hang back. 

The world is full of Williamses, both men 
|and women, earnest, faithful and devoted. 
They do their part and more, but they know 
| their own limitations, and it is they who above 
all others are calling to you, the educated, to 
| take up their work. 

It isa big work. There is room in it for the 





they had not heard of the photographs taken | 0 @ revenue basis. Their reason is the asser- | point about a thousand feet below the surface. | best brains in the country. If you want to 
a few years ago by Mr. Boys, of a bullet tion, the truth of which is admitted by some | These borings proved that there was a bed of | pay back some part of the debt you owe to 
piercing a pane of glass. Mr. Boys was not|of the steel men and denied by others, that | solid granite underneath the river at least five | your community, here is your chance. College 















settlements and civic leagues and municipal | Liberal, second vice-president. Doctor Spahn 
playgrounds may seem to you a better field of | resigned the presidency when the Reichstag 
service. They are good, but the Sunday-school | met on February 13th, because he objected to 
is a door to all of them, and nearer home. It | #8S0ciating with a Socialist vice-president, and 
is an implement ready to your hand. Take it | Poctor Paasche also refused to serve, for the 

pee faa __ | same reason. Herr Johannes Kaempf, Radi- 
up and use it with all the ability that your | cal, was elected, in place of Doctor Spahn, on 
education has developed. | February 14th, and Herr Heinrich W. Dove, 
| Radical, to succeed Doctor Paasche. 


ee & & | r 
NATURE @ SCIENCE TH ‘“MONEY TRUST.”’— The Demo- 


. cratic majority in the House of Representa- 
Specie ree a ae naga mare mn | tives rejected the resolution offered by Mr. 


the abandoned workings with sand, so that the | = pom hess aron ig on pa ape 
mines may become once more a part of the tions of the alleged ‘‘money trust,’? and has 
solid crust of the earth. Old, worked - out directed that the investigation be made by the 
mines are often a menace to buildings ned com- | regular committees of the House. The chair- 
munities above them ; and protection by tim- man of the committee on banking and currency 
bering, which is the American method, affords | has therefore asked for an increase of power, 
sanrity for no great length, of tine. Sad) to enable his committee to make thorough 
1 ¢ ls . . . io ene 

ern Australia for the last 14 years. Mr. W. Sngey a> Salons - aes. 


H. Storms, writing in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, says that the cost in Aus-| (N FEBRUARY 7th the President named 
Myron T. Herrick, former Governor of 


tralia is about 20 cents for each ton of ore. 
extracted. | Ohio, as ambassador to France. Mr. Herrick 
| is a graduate of Oberlin College and of the law 
A BALLOON RECORD.—The longest con-| school of Ohio Wesleyan University. For 
tinuous balloon flight has recently been | anette several years he practised 


made by two French aeronauts, Messieurs ngaged i so 
Dubonnet and Dupont. Their balloon, the _ —— a aaaon 
Condor III, left Lamotte - Breuil at mid-| ernor in 1903, but was 
night, on January 6th, and descended near) defeated for reélection in 
Sokolowski, province of Kief, Russia, at six | 1905 by John M. Pattison. 
o’clock in the morning, on January 8th—a 

distance of about 1,242 miles. The trip, which | & 

lasted 30 hours, was eventful and exciting. | ENTRAL AMER- 
Above the Karpathian Mountains the balloon | ICA.—Mr. Knox, 
was surrounded and borne along by a furious | Secretary of State, was 
snow-storm, during which the aeronauts suf- directed by the President, 
fered severely from cold and exposure. The on February 10th, to make 
landing was made in the midst of a frozen plain, | a tour of the Central 
far from any habitation. The longest previous | American republics, for the purpose of creating 
flight in a spherical balloon was made by closer relations between them and this country, 
Count Henry de la Vaulx, in the Centaure, | and acquiring the more exact information that 
on October 9 and 10, 1900. He, too, landed | must come from conferences with their political 
in Russia, at Korosticheff, after having trav- leaders. 
eled a distance of 1,193 miles in 35 hours and 


45 minutes. 
A LOFTY WIRELESS TOWER. — The 
height of the tower at the wireless tele- 
graph station at Nauen, near Berlin, Germany, | 
has recently been doubled. It is now 656 feet | 
high. Only one other wireless station—that on 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris — is 
higher. The mast that forms the 
original tower at Nauen is made 
of slender iron rods, and is 328 feet 
in length. It is seéured at the 
base by a ball-and-socket joint, 
and is held in a vertical position 
by three steel cables that permit 
the tower to swing freely in the 
wind. A second mast of the same 
length has been placed upon the 
original one. This, also, is held 
in place by cables. The increased 
height of the tower will enable the 
station to send messages nearly 
4,000 miles, e 


IME IS MONEY.—To save 20 
minutes in the running time of 
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HARRIS & EWING 





MYRON T. HERRICK 


ae 


RIZONA was formally admitted to the 
Union, on February 14th, by a proclama- 
tion issued by President Taft on that date. 


& 


ONDURAS.—American marines landed at 

Puerto Cortez on February 7th, to protect 
| the rights of the Valentine syndicate in a wharf 
}and railroad there situated. The claims of 
| | the syndicate are disputed by the Honduran 
| government. ® 


& 





REAT BRITAIN.—King George, at the 

opening of Parliament, on February 14th, 
announced that the government program in- 
| cluded the passage of a measure for the better 
government of Ireland, meaning a home-rule 
| bill; a measure for the disestablishment of the 
| Welsh church; and one for the reform of the 
| franchise, meaning a manhood suffrage bill. 
|Mr. Asquith, the premier, explained that the 
visit of Viscount Haldane, the secretary of 
war, to Berlin, on February 8th, was at the 
| invitation of the German Emperor. The Em- 
| peror thought that the relations between the 
= = two nations might be improved by an informal 
Oly and eee Oe aoe | discussion of affairs in which both were inter- 

, sacka | , i ‘4 
Railroad Company has built a 22-mile cut-off | Age pod = ony po A, — 
that has cost $11,000,000. The new line extends first Lord of the Admiralty, in a speech at 
from Lake Hopatcong to the Delaware Water | Glasgow, said that naval power is necessary to 
Gap, through the Kittatinny (or Blue) Moun- | Great Britain, but is a luxury for Germany ; 
ayer day toe ant dune woe and that whatever may be the increase in naval 
ttc Fe ] the strength abroad, the British government is 
par Pao ey Rog me fern Seep yoy npr 
the road crosses Pequest valley, a filling 105 = ieee i ae manent > a 2 A 
feet high and three miles in length was con-| Knight of the Garter, in recogniti > 
structed—the largest railroad filling in exist-| sar Pome S of yon duri “ the ins 
ence. The cut-off not only shortens the total cent critical months. ——On Ahmar 10th the 
re between New York and Buffalo by| French Senate ratified the Franco-German 
miles, but by eliminating curves and re- agreeme i rocco, i i 
ducing grades, will cause a uniaailiie saving | tion of Stale Temi tae the - bad @ 
in operati cl Pport oO e 
F ng expenses. | British. pe 


GIANT CRANE.—The largest crane in| ( YHINA.—A decree of abdication was issued 
the world has been erected at Govan, Scot-| \~ in Peking by the head of the Manchu 
iand, on the river Clyde, for the Fairfield ship- Dynasty on February 12th. After reciting a 
yards. On slow gear it will raise 200 tons at | brief history of the republican uprising and 

a distance of 75 feet from the mast, and on | the efforts of Yuan Shi- 
quick gear it will carry a load of 100 tons at| kai to secure peace, the 
13 feet extension. The foundations of the | decree declares that the 
crane consist of four large tubes, 15 feet through | majority of the people are 
\t the base, filled with concrete and sunk 74 | in favor of a republic, and 
‘cet below the surface. | that ‘‘from the preference 
| of the people’s hearts the 

oe >? > 


| will of Heaven is discern- 
CURRENT> EVENTS 


| ible; therefore, the Dow- 

ager Empress and the 

hac Emperor hereby vest the 
( “ERMANY.—On February 7th Emperor | 
William opened the 13th Reichstag. The | 

‘ewly elected members, with the exception of | 


| 





















sovereignty of the Chinese 
Empire in the people. ’’ THE RETIRING EMPEROR 
: “lec | Yuan Shi-kai is commanded to organize a pro- 
he Socialists, went to the palace to hear his | visional republican government, and to confer 
address, At the temporary organization of the | with the other republican government as to 
house on February 9th, Dr. Peter Spahn, leader | union and peace. The Emperor is to retain 
of the ( lerical Center party, was chosen presi- his title, and is to be respected as a foreign 
dent by the joint vote of the Clericals and Con- | monarch ; and financial provision is to be made 
me vatives and their followers. Herr Philipp for the care of the Manchu nobility. Yuan 
Scheidemann, Socialist, was elected first vice- | Shi-kai was elected president of the republic, 
president, and Dr, H. 8. Paasche, National | in place of Doctor Sun, on February 15th. 
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WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD | 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 

We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura 
soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 
humors, eczemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
neglected, often become chronic and cause a lifetime 
of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 
bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings immediate 
relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. Sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 





It’s Baker’s 
and 


It’s Delicious 
Made by a 


perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 

S is of the 
finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Coughs and Bronchial Troubles Relieved. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


FREE 
FARMS 


| Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
| churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


JOY RIDING 


onaGood Motorcycle is some sport Ai 

Line most complete in country— 
MM ses tiPisiai ce $240. sa 
clutch, 


All latest impr Free engi 

ete. Agents wanted in open territory. Mail 
postal for hand: new catalog ace. 
AMERICAN MOTOR WORKS "yc! 





In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 



































STAMPS Bosii'peticape GA, Mexico, 
000 Pinely 








Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U.S., 25. 1000 hinges, 
Se. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Pree. I buy stamps. 


C. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone 


University have proven that it will grow 
plants the same as sunlight itself. 

Physicians recommend Acetylene as a 
germicide and a remedy for eyestrain, 
and it is used as an illuminant in fifty- 
four hospitals in New York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner open 
without any injurious effects whatever. 

On account of its being burned in per- 
manent brass fixtures attached to walls 
and ceilings, Acetylene is much safer 
than smoky, smelly oil lamps, which can 
easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than any 
illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive. 

An Acetylene light of 24-candle power 
costs only about 4 cents for ten hours’ 


already been driven out of the city 
into the country home where gas 
could not follow—so we thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home ligated 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the city 
to become a common rural convenience. 

In the year 1912, the up-to-date vil- 
lager or farmer not only lives in a gas- 
lighted house, same as his city cousin, but 
when he drives home on a cold, wet night 
he actually lights 
up his barn, his 
barnyard or porch- 
es on his house 
with this gas-light 
by simply turning 
an ‘‘ignition’’ but- 
ton on a post or 
wall, 


| aon years ago the oil lamp had 


"pavers <e 


SS 
NION CARBIOE 


a te: oe lighting, while for the same number of 
And this change hours regular oil lamps of equal volume 
seems quite like cost about 6 cents in kerosene, chimneys 
magic when you and wicks on the average. 
consider that this ae 
rural gaslight is 


Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there are 
today no less than 185,000 town and 
country homes lighted with home-made 
Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
Union Carbide in a small tank-like ma- 
chine, which usually sets in one corner of 
the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes no 


home-made— made 
by the family it- 
self right on the 
premises. 

Take fifteen min- 
utes once a month 
to make all that can be used in a large 
house. 

The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 
**Union Carbide.’’ 

This wonderful 








gas producing sub- 


stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and 888 until the burners are lighted and 
feels just like crushed granite. For ‘Stops making gas when the burners are 
country home use it is packed and shut off. 


The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your horse 
and cow barns, or barnyards and chicken 
yards if you like, will all be ready to turn 
on with a twist of the wrist or a touch 
of the button at any time of the day or 
night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one of 
these 185,000 homes now using Acetylene. 

7 * * 


If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 


shipped from warehouses located all over 
the United States in sheet steel cans con- 
taining 100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the premises than coal. 

* a 


All that is necessary to make ‘‘ Union 
Carbide’’ give up its gas is to mix it 
with plain water—the gas, which is then 











instantly generated, is modern conveniences, 
genuine Acetylene. SUS/ , and keep the young 

When piped to ~ wily y td folks at home, write 
handsome brass chan- ~~: = us how many rooms 
deliers and fixtures —= J yy//, - and buildings you 
Acetylene burns with —24 “pe = have. We will send 
an intensely brilliant, AY, <- you free an intensely 

“Af 


stiff flame, that the interesting lot of 


wind can’t affect. facts, figures and 
This flame makes : booklets. 

light so white in color that it is —, Just address Union Carbide Sales 

monly called ‘‘ Artificial Sunlight. Company, 126 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 


Experiments conducted by Cornell Ill. Dept. A-3. 
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7 Henrietta Fa 


HE days—of all the year doth give— 
When it is greatest joy to live 
And gladness comes unsought, 
Are those still days, e’er yet the Spring 
Has clothed with green a living thing, 
Or aught of beauty wrought ; 
But when, a new-born spirit rare, 
She floats within the sunlit air, 
Like an unworded thought. 


The days of promise unfulfilled— 
To sodden fields, as yet untilled, 
To seeds as yet unsown— 
But still instinct with strange delight, 
A sense of beauty not in sight, 
A charm their very own: 
The days that stir within the breast 
Hopes undefined ; a sweet unrest 
That comes with them alone. 


* © 


DO MISSIONS PAY? 
By missions pay? The cost, 


not only in money, but in 

sacrifice and often in suffer- 
ing, is so great, the returns some- 
times seem so small, that the 
question is often seriously asked. 
It may be that this striking 
incident, which comes to The 
Companion from one who knows its truth, 
will help to reassure some of the doubters. 

An old gentleman, living in a quiet Eastern 
village, had a visit—the first in many years— 
from his son, a prosperous storekeeper in 
western Canada. On Sunday father and son 
went to church, where they listened to a 
sermon on Christian missions. Throughout 
the service the old gentleman was restless. 

‘*T’m sorry, ’’ he said, as they left the church, 
‘*that I brought you here to-day.’’ 

‘‘Why, father?’’ asked the younger man. 

“I’m sorry,’’ he replied, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘‘that you had to listen to that 
sermon. I don’t believe in missions. They’re 
a stupid waste of men and money. ’’ 

The younger man made no reply at the| 
time, but when he reached home he asked his 
father and mother to let him tell them a little 
story. 

‘‘A few years ago,’’ he began, ‘‘a young 
man left his father’s farm to seek his fortunes 
in the Canadian West. He got into bad com- 
pany, and was left one day by the roadside 
drunk and unconscious. 

‘“‘At that place, living in a little sod- 
covered shack, there was a young man who 
had been sent out by a missionary society. 
He was brave. He loved men and sought 
them in the spirit of his Divine Master. He 
found the drunken fellow, who had been left 
by his companions to die from alcohol or ex- 
posure, and carried him to his shack, placed 
him in his own bed, and worked over him 
until he brought him back to consciousness. 
Then after he had fed him, he remonstrated 
with him for wasting his life, and prayed 
earnestly with him. 

‘“*The young man confessed his sins and 
sought pardon. His after life proved the gen- 
uineness of his conversion. He has become 
an honored and respected citizen, and as the 
world goes, a prosperous man. He is an officer 
in his church, and in order to add to the com- 
fort of his aged parents, he sends them gladly 
five hundred dollars a year. 

‘*Father and mother, I am that man, and 





I tremble to think what I should have been | I 


but for that faithful missionary. ’’ 
This is but a single episode in the life of 


i other. 
one of the devoted men and women laboring | blesome. I shall save my pennies, & miss Cesar.” 


in the field of missions; yet how much it 
meant—in happiness and comfort for the old 
people, in the value to the community of the 
alert, efficient, honorable citizen, who might 
otherwise have died a drunkard; above all, 
in a joyful life of service, and the assurance 
of life eternal to the man who was saved. 





* © 


A MATTER OF VILLAGE INTEREST. | 


RS. Edwards had walked over 

M from her summer home for 

the final fitting of the gown 

that she was having made by the 

village dressmaker. She stopped at 

the coéperative store, and there met 
the blacksmith’s wife. 

“Well,” said she, “I thought you’d 
gone to the city until I was up at Miss 
Higby’s and saw that dress she’s making you. It’s 
awful handsome.” 

“I’m glad you like it,” said Mrs. Edwards, smi- 
ling. 

“T guess you won’t see anything in Chicago any 
tastier than that gray crape with the bead trim- 
ming. I was telling Mrs. Brown about it, and she 
ran right over. She said she didn’t know as she’d 
ever seen a dress made nicer.” 

“Did she really?” Mrs. Edwards smiled again, 
and passed on. 

“My wife tells me you’re getting a dress made 
at Sadie Higby’s,” said the butcher, genially, as | 








he trimmed the steak Mrs. Edwards selected. 
“She sews pretty well, don’t she?” 

“She does very nice work,” agreed Mrs. Ed- 
wards. 

At the door of the post-office she met Miss 
Wright, a school-teacher, with whom she paused 
to chat for a moment. 

“One of my girls told me you are having a per- 
fectly lovely gown made,” remarked Miss Wright, 
as they parted. ‘I wish I could see it.” 

“If you really care to,” Mrs. Edwards replied, 
“walk over some time after school, and we’ll have 
a cup of tea, too.” 

The postmistress, opening her little shutter, 
nodded to Mrs. Edwards as she took her mail from 
her box. 

“You’re going to be pretty fine this fall, aren’t 
you, Mrs. Edwards? I saw a mighty handsome 
gray crape dress somewhere lately,”’ she remarked, 
playfully. 

This time Mrs. Edwards’s smile was somewhat 
forced; she suddenly felt that her gray crape gown 
was advertised quite too widely. She walked 
away with some resentment against Miss Higby 
for allowing it to become a subject of village gossip. 
She met two other acquaintances, who both said 
that they supposed she was on her way to the 
dressmaker’s, and who both congratulated her on 
the beauty and style of her new dress. 

“It seems strange that I can’t have a simple 
afternoon frock made without exciting the whole 
village,” she said to herself, impatiently, as she 
turned in at the Higby gate. 

“Well,” Miss Higby greeted her with a manner 
of pleased importance, ‘I’m real glad you came 
to-day, for I’ve taken the last stitch, and I’m anx- 
ious to know how you like your dress. Every one 
that’s been in thinks it’s real handsome.” <A few 
moments later, when Mrs. Edwards stood before 
the mirror arrayed in the much-talked-of gown, 
Miss Higby gazed at her admiringly. 

“Would you mind,” she asked, a little timidly, 
“if I called mother down-stairs to see you in your 
dress? Mrs. Granger, next door, would be awful 
glad to come in, too. You see, Mrs. Edwards, this 
is about the best thing I’ve ever done, and I guess 
itis going to bring a good deal of work my way. 
Mrs. Goodrich, you know, the wife of the banker, 
said to my cousin Lu that if I could make a dress 
like this she guessed she’d come to me instead of 
going to the city and buying ready-mades. Her 
trade would be worth a lot to me, specially as 
there’s several women who’d follow her. You 
don’t mind if I call mother and Mrs. Granger, do 
you?” 

While Mrs. Edwards stood waiting, a tear, un- 
expectedly falling, marred ever so slightly the 
pristine freshness of her gown. She looked at the 
tiny spot in surprise. What had caused the tear? 
It was not anger, for every trace of annoyance had 
flown. It was not sorrow, for there was nothing to 


be sorry about. It was just a sudden deep com- | 


prehension of what it must mean to-be Miss Higby, 
the village dressmaker. 


*® © 


A LIVING REMINDER. 


IRTHDAY books were not known a hundred 
B years, or even fifty years ago. The diary of 

William Bentley, a minister of old Salem, 
tells of a curious substitute for them. In that era 
of early marriage and numerous children, more 
even than to-day, a man of poor or even average 
memory required some form of reminder if he 
wished to congratulate his friends and relatives 
on their birthdays or give presents to the little 
folk. 


Mr. Bentley had no dainty little volume, with 
o_o, hs and quotations and dates, lying handy 
on his desk; but he had his reminder, neverthe- 
less. It came —— but hopefully to the back 
door, let the knocker fall with a modest clang, and 
8 smniling on the top step, waiting admission ; 
then tapping before it with a cane a the hall 
sought e worthy clergyman’s study an delivered 
its message. Its name was Cesar. 

December 29, 1804, the diary sadly records the 
conclusion of as odd a business pact as any old 
record shows: 

“This day died in real truth poor blind Cesar in 
the Charity House. Upon the death of the last 
negro there, poor Czsar’s name was given out 
among the dead. The last fear of this poor crea- 
ture was that he should not get well soon enough 
for New Year’s 5 

“He had a surprising momery by which he got 
a decent support while his hea! th lasted, & which 
he retained without losing till his death. He em- 
ployed it soberly upon one oes. the ages of 
persons, & no example have I ever known of 
such retention on this subject. Twenty years ago 
gave him the ages of my parents and kindred of 
three generations with the + eg of a reward 
upon every notice of their birthday. I have never 
known that he lost one or confounded it with any 
Tho’ often at my door, he was never trou- 


® & 


“ FLAPJACK’S”? ADVENTURE. 


“ LAPJACK” is the name of a mule owned by 
F Mr. Stewart Edward White, and by him 
described as the most sensible mule in ex- 
istence. But on one occasion, when Mr. White 
was working his way up through a snow-filled 
pass in the California mountains, Flapjack became 
bored by the slowness of the progress, and started 
off while his master was chopping footholds to 
insure a safe passage. 


Zip! Each hoof skated in a different direction. 
Flapjack began to slide on his belly, head on. It 
was exactly like coasting—the same increasing 
descent, the same accelerating speed, and a slope 
of sixteen hundred feet on which to gather mo- 
mentum! There was nothing todo. I stood erect 
and waved my hat at that rapidly disappearing 
black mule. 

“Good-by, Flap!” I shouted. 

Then I began to adjust my ideas to the thought 
of climbing all that weary way down again. I 
was alone, and days in from civilization. The 
bulk of the pack, the mule and his outfit were, of 
course, a total loss. All these considerations were 
appraised and adjusted while r old Flapjack 
was sliding over the shoulder of the glacier before 
the last steep plunge. 

Then I saw him stop with a jerk that seemed 
almost to snap his head off, and g motionless, 
a little black speck on the whiteness. 

Snatching my riata and hand-ax from the saddle- 
bags, I e my way as — * I could over 
the shale and along the edge of the snow-field to a 
Tor opposite where Flap had brought up. Then 

cut footholds out to him, got the rope round his 
neck, returned to the shale, took a turn round a 





solid pi boulder, and started the mule 
up. At the end of the rope he partly scrambled, 
partly slid in a semicircle to the com tive 

shale. Then I took a look to see 
what had stopped 


him. 
It was a small triangular rock partecting, above 
the surface of the snow. I looked carefully, but 
as far as I could see it was the only rock on the 
half-mile expanse of the glacier. Furthermore, it 
would have been too small to have stopped the 
mule if he had not hit it sceqsutery. e least 
preponderance of weight on either side would have 
swung him round it. 

After that adventure Flap attended strictly to 
business, and did not attempt any more independ- 
ent excursions. 


HEYYAH and AHEYYAH 





Leg tHe Deluge 















Cy Arthur Guitermanr 

EARED on a spur of the wild Himalaya, 

} Bravest and best of the kindred of Cain, 

Heyyah, the smith, and his brother, Aheyyah, 
Wrought at the forges and furrowed the plain. 


Mighty of stature, of courage unbending, 
Blest with the vigor and sinew of ten, 

Great were the labors they brought to their ending, 
Great was their fame in the cities of men. 


Resting at midnight, a vision appalled them, 
Vexing their slumber with wraiths of despair ; 

Sternly the messenger, Metatron, called them: 
“Offspring of Lamech! betake ye to prayer! 


“Rent are the deeps and their uttermost fountains, 
Touched by the hand of Jehovah on high. 

Ocean shall break on the crests of the mountains. 
All—save the children of Noah—must die!” 


“Oh! and alas!” cried the brothers in sorrow. 
“Vain is our toiling and dead is our fame! 
Who will remember our deeds on the morrow, 
Tell of our prowess, or name us by name?” 


“Nay!” said the angel. “Since well ye have striven, 
Have your desire and slumber in peace, 

Safe in your fame; for the names ye were given 
Ne’er from the lips of the toiler shall cease. 


“Heavers of burdens with roller and lever, 
Builders of temples and raisers of frames, 
Straining together, forever and ever, 
*‘Heyyah! Aheyyah!’ shall call on your names.” 


Gladly they heard him; and, e’en as he bade them, 
Bowed to their Maker, and peacefully slept, 

| Trusting the truth of the promise he made them. 

Nobly the nations that promise have kept! 


“Heyyah! Aheyyah!’’—the chorus that freemen 
Sing to the cadence of hammer and flail. 

“‘Heyyah! Aheyyah!” the chantey of seamen 
Weighing the anchor and hoisting the sail. 


“Heyyah! Aheyyah!” the builders proclaim them, 
Raising the column. Though pencil and pen 

Tell not their doings, and deign not to name them, 
‘Thus are the workers remembered of men. 





AN UNCOMFORTABLE FELLOW 
PASSENGER. 


Te gray wolf is generally believed to be 
extinct in Michigan, but according to Dr. 
M. A. Leach, who tells in the Wide World 
| Magazine his experience with an animal of the 
| species, there was one there no longer than two 
years ago. The doctor was in a fishing hut on the 
| frozen surface of Lake Michigan, fishing through 
the ice. 


One afternoon, in the midst of a fierce snow- 
| storm, there came a sudden report, like a sha’ 
| clap of thunder. The ice was breaking! Lrushe 
| outside, but the snow was blinding, and I could 
| not even see the shore-line. All round the thun- 
| derous reports were — and the ice was 
| quivering strangely. I was i htened, but as I 
| had no compass, there was nothing I could do but 
keep warm and trust to luck. So I went back to 
the hut, and started to fry some fish. In a few 








| tizing odor, which, I presume, had something to 
| do with what followed. 

| I heard a series of low whines outside; then 
| 7 eee at the door. I opened it 
thinking that some dog, lost on the ice, had found 
|my hut. To my su rise, however, a great un- 
| kempt animal entere and fawned abou my feet. 
| Although I had never seen a y wolf, I knew 
| that this was one. The ani seemed terrified 
beyond measure by the splitting ice and the storm, 
for he kept casting fearful glances at the door, 
and showed no sign whatever of wildness. 

I could bardly put him out without endangering 
myself more than by letting him alone, so we spent 
the night quite peacefully together. The next 
morning f awoke to find the sun up, the day bright 
and clear, and the land four or five miles west of 
us. All round floated cakes of ice, going the same 
ba as ourselves in the current. 

he wolf and I went out into the sunshine; and 
now the animal grew surly, and no longer wel- 
comed my approaches. Two hours later I caught 
a glimpse of a dot moving among the ice-cakes, and 
as it neared saw that it was a fishing-boat. 

The boat was about half a mile distant when the 
occupants, having seen me, started to make their 
way through the floating ice. The wolf watched 
them with bristling hair, and suddenly he turned 
toward me with a low growl. I offered him a bit 
of fish, but he took no notice; then, with a quick 
movement, he sprang at me. 

I had no weapon except a short knife, and that 
was closed. All I could do was to jump aside, 
hitting him with my fist as he missed me—an old 
boxing trick. But I had not counted on that 
savage side slash of the great teeth, and when the 
animal gained his feet and turned to fly at me 
again, my hand was streaming with blood. 

Getting his balance, the wolf came at me again, 
and sprang. This time I was really frightened, 





moments the place was filled with a most appe- | 


and with a wild idea of holding him away till my 
friends could assist me, met him half-way, 
ge d his throat in both hands, and fell wi 

m to the snow. I hung to his , but I could 
not hold his feet. He struck at me savagely with 
his hind paws, the s! claws of which tore 
through my coat like knives, and I realized my 
“nen just in time to cast myself backward. In- 
stantly the wolf returned to the attack, and the 
look in his face frightened me so that I did not 
wait for him. I = my coat off and threw it 
in his face, then turning, ran to the side of the ice- 
cake and leaped into the water. 

I ama ¥,- swimmer, and the boat was only 
a hundr feet distant. I was soon aboard 
and getting into warm clothes. The engine was 
stopped, and we lay there watching the wolf. He 
seemed puzzled at my disappearance, for he ran 

kward and forward on the ice; then he looked 
at the boat and howled dismally. None of the 
men liked to attack him with knives as their only 
weapons, and so they soon turned the boat about 
and threaded their ben out from the ice into the 
free water. Behind us the lonely wolf sat watching 
us disappear, and slowly, hopelessly, floated on- 
ward to his doom. 
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THE PIN -PRICK. 


RS. Harding’s rosy face wore so unusually 
M serious an expression that her husband 
inquired at once if anything had gone 
wrong. ‘“Didn’t you have a good visit with your 
old school friend that you hadn’t seen for twenty- 
five years?” he asked. 


“Yes, really I did, James,” said Mrs. Harding, 
as she slowly folded her scarf and laid it on the 
table, patting it thoughtfully. ‘‘But things that 
I’d forgotten came back to me as I sat there with 
her in the hotel parlor. She’s prospered in this 
world’s goods, same as she used to be, and she 
hasn’t changed one bit, far as I can see.’ 

“‘Well, that must have been pleasant,” said Mr. 
Harding. : 

“Ye-es,” his wife assented; then she began to 
laugh. “I may as well tell you, first as last,” she 
said. “It’s only that Julia’s kept a little way she 
always had, that used to kind 0: a us girls 
—a way of praising you, and making you feel as if 
i weren’t of much consequence at the same 

me 


““Now to-day she said to me, ‘There, 1 told my 
cousin Mary that 1 knew you’d come right over 
soon as you oy my note. I said to her that some 
folks would be provoked to think I’d been within 
five miles of ’em for a month and hadn’t troubled 
to let em know, but that you weren’t that kind— 
you were so good-natured and easy-going, I felt 
sure you’d drop everything and come right over 
soon as I let you know. 

“*And I told her I shouldn’t dare ask anybody 
else to come Monday morning, when there’s wash- 
ing to be done, but you never minded being set 
back a little in your work, you were so good- 
natured.’ ”’ 

‘Well, that’s all true,” said Mr. Harding, wy~ A 

“Yes,” and his wife smiled at him as she gath- 
ered up her scarf with her hat and gloves and 
moved toward the door, “yes, it’s all true—but— 
well, you’re a man, James, and you wouldn’t un- 
derstand why I began to feel provoked—no, you 
never could!” 


® © 


RIDING THE BELLS. 
| [: ordinary circumstances, bell-ringing is a peace- 





ful occupation to which white-haired, venerable 
| 4 men seem ideally suited. But the men who ring 
| the bells in the famous Giralda of Seville must be 
young men of unusual agility and steadiness of 
| nerve. 


When the city is to make merry on feast-days, 
the ringers climb to the belfry, and then, by the 
aid of a rope and steps cut in the wall of the tower, 
| each mounts to the bell he is to ring, and stands 
astride its brazen shoulders. Then he presses the 
bell with his feet, holding on to the crosspiece on 
which it is swung. 

Gradually the great bell sways to the movement 
of the man astride it, until it acquires a momentum 
that swings the mer, first gently, and then 
with increasing force, as the sweep of the bell 
widens, until the air is trembling from the blows 
that strike the massive sides. 

The riders bend and rise and fall with the action 
of the bells, now appearing to the observer from 
below to be in a horizontal position as the bell 
reaches the limits of its swing, and again riding 
gracefully to an upright position as the monster 
sways backward with another thundering note. 

The most extraordinary part of the daring per- 
formance is the sight of the bell-ringer calmly 
swaying the bell while it hangs far out of the 
belfry over the city; for the outward swing sends 
the ee with the ringer into space beyond 

e arch. 
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A PORT OFTEN CROWDED. 


N a seaport town in the north of England, says 
| M.A.P., there is a wealthy but illiterate man 

who owns many vessels, and follows their course 
over the seas by aid of a large atlas and a ten- 
| horse-power magnifying-glass. 


“T’ve just had a letter,” he said to a neighbor, 
| “from one of my captains, and he tells me he’s 
| been in a fearful storm. Vl read you from this 
| letter what puzzles me. He says: 
| _“*The waves rose like mountains. We were 
| driven before the wind to the danger of our lives 
| and put into great jeopardy.’ 

“What I want to know,” said the shipowner, 
“is, where is Great Jeopardy? It’s somewhere in 
the Mediterranean, but I can’t find it on this map 
| anywhere.” 

* & 


IMPRESSIONISTIC. 


DWARD was showing Miss Brown how well 
he could drawacow. As he drew, he glanced 
from time to time at a cow grazing in a 

near-by yard. 
“This is her nose,” he said, drawing a curved 


ne. 

“Here’s her body,” he explained, and after a 

look at his model, he added another curved line. | 
_ “Now here’s her tail,” and he placed a curve 
line opposite the so-called nose. 

As he held the finished drawing up for inspec- 
tion, an embarrassed smile spread over his coun- 
tenance. 4 

“Perhaps we’d better call it a pump,” he said. 





*® © 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 
HE Rev. John Brown, the father of the we!!- 
beloved Dr. John Brown who wrote those 
little classics, “Rab” and “Marjorie Flem- 
ing,” was.in the habit, on festive occasions, of 
proposing a certain young lady as his toast. 


Noticing that he had aheweey abandoned th: 
practise, a curious person asked him the reason. 


“Because,” he said, sadly, ‘I have toasted her 
for sixteen years without being able to make her 
brown, and so I’ve resolved to toast her no longer.” 
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THE COMMONPLACE GIRL. 


By Pauline Frances Camp. 


A little brown slip of a girl, 
With not a dimple or a curl. 

Her gown is plain, so is her face; 
Her very name is commonplace. 


Her fingers do not move with ease 
Upon the smooth piano keys ; 

The gift of song has passed her by, 
Though she can hum a lullaby. 


But she can mend her father’s socks, 
And build wee Boy a h of block 
And though she cannot make good fudge, 
Of bread and biscuit she’s a judge. 


And she can cheer up dismal folks 
With merry laugh; and she can coax 
Dear grandma from her fireside chair, 
And lead her out to take the air. 


So though in stately Hall of Fame 
They may not write her simple name, 
Within our hearts we’ll give it space: 
Our Lady of the Commonplace! 





mother had been driven away by the fire, and | his uncle had said. So he lifted the box cover, 
in trying to follow her, the fawn had burned and pulled out a handful of loose, crumpled 
its feet so badly that it could go no farther, | Papers. He saw still more paper underneath. 


and had lain down to die. So the man put it | 


‘Careful now,’’ said Uncle Theodore. ‘* Lift 


on his shoulder and brought it to the house, | out the package you see. ’’ 


and gave it to Bessie for her own. 

The first thing was to teach it to drink milk. 
This they did by rolling some linen rags into 
a little ball and dipping it in warm milk and 
then giving it to the fawn to suck. He learned | 
quickly, and at the end of a week would lap 
the milk from a dish; and because it was 
Bessie who first fed him, he looked upon her 
as his mistress and best friend, and would 
follow her anywhere. 

They named him Teddie. 
to sleep in the cow-shed, but as he grew bigger 
he wanted to be outdoors all the time, and 
so he was shut up no more, but wandered 
away in the woods whenever he pleased. But 
every morning, early, he came to the farm- 


At first he used | 


house door to get the milk that he knew Bessie | 


would get for him. 


If the door was shut and | 


she did not hear him, he would bunt with his | 


head until some one came; 











« 


advice to poor bunnies like you,” 
Said the cat,“ Is todo as I do. 
Do not work any more. 
Go to some lady's door 
And while there, most persistently, mew!” 


and one morning when the 
door was open and his milk 
was warming in the oven, 
he walked right in without 
knocking, and went over to 
the stove and put his head in 
at the oven door and began to 
drink his milk. 

Even old Tige became fond 
of Teddie, although he would 
chase other deer; and often 
you could see the fawn slowly 
cropping the fresh grass, while 
old Tige sat watching him, as 
much as to say, ‘‘I’m here, 
and I will not let any one 
hurt you. ’’ 

By the time the cold weather 
came, Teddie had grown big 
and strong, and his feet were 
so well that he could walk as 
well as any other deer. And 
to Bessie the roses of her 
cheeks had come back, and 
she, too, was well and strong 
again, and was to go back to 
her old home. But the last 
thing she did before she went 
away was to tie a red scarf 
firmly round Teddie’s neck, 





so that no hunter could mis- 





THE DEER WITH A RED TIE. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


HE little girl had been sick, and the doctor 
said she must go away—to the woods or 
the sea—and stay a long time, perhaps 

a year. That is why her father and mother 
took her to live on a great farm a long way off. 

It was after dark when they reached the 
farm, and Bessie lay asleep in her mother’s 
arms, for she was tired. All day they had 
ridden behind two horses, through thick woods 
that came right up to the sides of the wagon. 

When the sun peeped in at the window the 
next morning, Bessie looked out on a new 
world. Instead of other houses near by, she 
saw only wide fields and high mountains, and 
all round the great green woods. 

For many days she kept finding new things 
to enjoy. There were the four horses, Billy 
and Ben and Silas and old Jennie; and there 
were six cows, and one of them, Spot, had a 
beautiful little red calf. Then there was a 
small kitten, and a big yellow dog named Tige. 
Bessie learned to know them all, and to think 
of them as friends, but it was with the kitten 
and old Tige that she played the most. She 
liked to put the kitten on the dog’s back, and 
see him walk off, wagging his tail. It always 
made her laugh to see how funny Tige would 
look when the kitten would dig her claws into 
his back. He would roll up his eyes and turn 
his head, as if he were saying, ‘‘Well, what 
are you sticking pins into me for?’’ 

But after a time Bessie grew tired of these 
playmates, and began to wish that there was 
some other little girl that she could play with, 
or that she had some pet of her very own. 

; And then came the great fire. The air for 
days had been full of smoke, and all the woods 
looked blue, and the sun was a great golden- 
red ball. Men had come from other farms 
and places far away, with buckets and axes 
ind blankets, to fight the fire. But all the 
time the smoke was getting thicker and more 
choky, and at night there were long, moving 
‘ines of red on the mountain, like companies 
of men marching with torches. 

_ On the third day after the men had gone to 
light the fire, one of them came back with 
something on his shoulder. Bessie ran out to 
see what it was, and the man put into her 
anme 6 beautiful little spotted fawn. It cried 
like a lamb, for it had lost its mother, and 
was hungry. 


take him for a wild deer and 
| shoot him. And some of the lumbermen who 
| knew Bessie and her love for her pet placed 
| sign-boards along the roads near the farm, on 
| which they printed this: ‘‘ Don’t shoot the deer 
with a red necktie. He is tame, and his name 
is Teddie.’’ 


| —_—_——————- Sr 
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A SILKEN HOUSE. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 


HEN Frederick Warren’s uncle came 
| home from a trip to the West Indies, 
| he brought Frederick a curious pres- 
}ent. It was carefully wrapped in soft paper, 
| and packed in a box. There was no chance 
| for whatever was inside to rattle about, to 











| Shake or to break. Frederick was most curious | 
| rest of the ground, and so well is the door fitted 


| to know what the box held. 
‘*Before you take off the cover, my boy,’’ 
said Uncle Theodore, ‘‘supposing you read the 
label. ’’ 
| Frederick looked on the opposite side of the 


Tenderly Frederick raised a long, round 
bundle from a nest of more crumpled papers, 
and laid it down upon the table. Then he 
took off the wrappings. ‘These seemed to grow 
softer and softer as he unwound them, until he 
came to soft Japanese paper napkins. When 
the last of these was unrolled he saw what 
looked like common earth. In fact, bits of sand 
rattled out of the last wrapping. ‘‘It seems 
to me like nothing but dry mud,’’ said he. 

‘Then let me say two words over it, and 
you will change your mind,’’ 
said Uncle Theodore, and he 
took the thing carefully into 
his own hands, and then said, 
very softly, ‘‘Open sesame !’’ 

The next thing Frederick 
knew, the end of the tube—for 
tube it really was—lay open 
like a hinged door. A hinged 
door, too, it was, and he peered 
down curiously into the hole 
within the tube. Behold, a 
fine, soft, silky web lined both 
tube and door! 

‘Did not I tell you there 
was a silken house?’’ asked 
Uncle Theodore. ‘*You hold 
in your hands the nest of a 
trap-door spider, and I cut it 
from out the earth myself. In 
my garden in the West Indies 
I saw something which made 
me open my eyes wider than 
usual, rub them, then look 


again. ‘The ground seemed to 
be popping open in many 
places. I walked softly down 


to a sloping bed where the 
popping seemed to be the liveli- 
est, and although I thought I 
had been most careful and 
quiet, the popping open 
stopped. I was not going to 
give up trying to find out the 
cause, however, so I waited 
for many minutes, and by and 
by up popped a piece of earth 
almost under my very nose. 
Then I knew I had found a 


trap-door spider’s nest. Sure 
enough. 
‘* There was the little ground- 


dweller himself, sitting to wait 
for a tempting supper to come 
along. After that I used to 
watch my queer garden com- 
panions by the hour. Before 
I left the West Indies I was 
lucky enough to cut out, with- 
out harming the nest at all, this 
specimen of a model house. Can 
you imagine anything softer or 
smoother than that beautifully 
spun lining? See, too, how strong is the 
hinge. It would take much tearing to wrench 
it from the top of the tube, and it is fastened 
to the edge far enough round so that the door 
shuts perfectly every time, no matter how sud- 
denly it is clapped over the mouth of the home 
below. The upper side looks exactly like the 


that even when you watch ever so closely near 
a nest, and think you have marked the very 
spot, yet when the particular door you are 
watching closes, you find you have lost it alto- 

gether. This nest is fully 














twelve inches long, you see. 
Some are even longer, and 
some have an extra side tube 
with a door between. The 
side tube does not come quite 
to the surface of the earth. 
‘‘Now when a trap-door 
spider feels his enemy at his 
door, he springs quickly to 
that door, fastens his hind legs 
firmly to the lining, and his 
fore legs to the side of the 
tube, and hangs on with all 
his strength. In this way he 
is able to keep out many a foe, 


one ey, = w,£ FF for he is quite strong. There 

“ wee are a few needle-like holes in 

| pe lovely, rainy day, I take my big umbrella the cover and sides of the 
call to Tom and Jack and May and Sam and Isabella, tube, both. These let in air, 


My children, and we go to ride upon the pond together. 

all inside, we revel in the weather! 

use if one knows how to use them! 
So keep them safe,” said Mother Goose,“And nevermore abuse them.” 


Unbrella 
Umbrellas are of such 


of course, and perhaps they 
help as footholds when the 
spider is holding his ground 
castle against the invasion of 
the enemy.’’ 

Frederick was charmed. He 





had heard of the trap-door 





box, and read: ‘‘ ‘The Home of an Inhabitant 
| of the West Indies.’ ’’ 
‘*You think there is a toy building inside 





spiders, and had seen pictures 
of them sitting with trap-doors raised, but 
such a marvel as is the whole nest itself, when 
before one’s very eyes, and held in one’s very 


As the man was going along a road through the box,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘but let me tell you | hands, he had not imagined. He looked at it 


the woods, he had heard a little bleating at | 
one side, and when he went to look, he had | 
found the little fawn lying under a bush. Its | 





there is a real house in there—a silken one.’’ 
Frederick was puzzled. The mystery was 


for a long time. 
‘*Unele,’’ he said, at last, as the nest was 





















DRAWN BY NANA F. BICKFORD 


THE WORK-BAG. 


By Rose Mills Powers. 


The work-bag aunty sent to me 

Has pockets in it — one, two, three, 
With skeins of silk and cotton thread, 
Yellow and blue, and white and red, 

A needle-book, and hooks and eyes, 
And scissors, just the nicest size! 

And mother says she'll show me how 
To work some pretty towels now 

For aunty’s room, when she’s our guest — 
Oh, won’t I try to do my best! 


a —  ) 


| that is the gem of my collection of nests of all 
kinds. ‘The Home of an Inhabitant of the 
West Indies’ will be my favorite for all time.’’ 


oe 


PUZZLES. 


1, HOMONYMS. 


my first’s a story told or read; 

My second often wags. 

ay rst is missing, if you’re bald; 
My last the hunter bags. 

* first is quietude, indeed ; 
My last is but a bit. 

My. rst roars from a fighting fort; 

0 last good men submit. 
2. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Crosswords. 
Between, in color, brown and gray; 
Of wheels, a cog; of forks, a prong; 
A tree or shrub, with berries red; 
A sly procedure, often wrong ; 
A serpent small and venomous ; 
A vagabond held in contempt ; 
An artificial oyster bed ; 
Centrals: a day from work exempt. 


3. PALINDROME DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
| A palindrome is a word that reads backward 
| and forward alike. In this acrostic the primals 


}and finals and crosswords are all palindromes. 
The primals and finals spell a deeper, rosy tint. 
Crosswords. 
To recover walls; to increase; idolized greatly; 
an act; part of the face; to look back to. 
4. RIDDLES. 
1. 

Join a tree and a man of wisdom, 
Or yourself and a plant unite. 
’Tis nothing but common passe, 
And you'll easily do it right. 


II. 
Slender of waist and double-faced, 
Silent I sit beside you; 
But turn me over, and true I’ll say 
That Time is a pilgrim, and will not stay. 
Listen, or woe betide you! 
Itt. 
I’m formed of six letters, yet many would claim 
By their learning and wit the proud right to my 
name. 
By ae the first letter Archimedes of old 
| Found a power more valued than silver or gold. 
| Drop the first two and last, then a woman is named ; 
| “Fairest of her daughters,” by Milton proclaimed. 
With the first two removed, an adverb of time 





one he could not understand from anything | put back into its soft wrappings, ‘‘I think | Has puzzled my brain in search of a rime. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Save $1,000,000 Per Month 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 4 a year, in advance, 

id to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the “post: ffice, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


tog & Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money an Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole. through 
the envelope, 

Renewals, Three woohe after the receipt of money 
wh us, the date after the address on your paper. 

~ & a when the subscription expires, will 


Always ¢ aa the name of the Post-Office to which 
T paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
oar books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


HE conclusions of men of science 

who have lately been giving much 
attention to dull and backward chil- 
dren have made a great change in 
the attitude of physicians and teach- 
ers toward them. Recent researches 
by school medical officers in Eng- 
land have led to the tentative con- 
clusion that about ten per cent. of 
the children in the elementary schools may be 
classed as “dull.” We can all remember how little 
effort was made a few years ago to deal scientific- 
‘ally with this class. Many an unfortunate child, 
who was doing the best he could, spent most of his 
school life in a dunce’s cap; and much other cruel 
injustice was unwittingly done on the assumption 
that all dull and backward children were lazy and 
obstinate. 

An English expert suggests that these children 
should be divided, to begin with, into two classes— 
those whose dulness is “innate” and those whose 
dulness is “acquired.”’ Once this classification is 
made, we see that a form of treatment suitable for 
the first cannot be suitable also for the second. 

Children who are “innately dull” must be ac- 
cepted as just that. They are often, especially in 
European countries and among our own immi- 
grants, the descendants of a long line of peasant 
tillers of the soil from whom mental effort has 
never been demanded. Not necessarily feeble- 
minded, but inevitably slow-minded, they fill their 
destined positions in life very well, but are not 
fitted for hard mental labor. We subject them to 
needless cruelty when we urge them into com- 
petition with the alert and quick-witted. It is 
characteristic of the innately dull that after reach- 
ing a certain grade in school, they stop short, and 
thereafter simply mark, time to the exasperation 
and despair of the teachers. 

Children whose dulness is acquired are more 
tragic figures, for talent, capacity, and even genius 
might have been theirs. They are the victims of 
semistarvation, impairment of the special senses, 
or arrested development through disease. The 
innately dull should be taught in a class by them- 
selves, because it is as unfair to urge them beyond 
the limit of their mental strength as it is to hold 
brighter children back for them. But the cases 
of acquired dulness must be judged each by itself. 
Spectacles will often turn a stupid child into a 
clever one; so will the removal of adenoids; and 
the change from semistarvation to a plentiful and 
nourishing diet will often work the same miracle. 





* & 


THE TROUBLE WITH JESSICA. 


T was not the kind of trouble that 

means red eyelids or drooping 
spirits ; on the contrary, Jessica was 
as gay as springtime daffodils, and 
grew prettier every day. But her 
teachers, although they all liked her, 
spoke to her seriously about the 
falling off in her work. Little Miss 
Bathsheba Pike, who had taught her 
in the infant class, and felt that she had a propri- 
etary right in her, had turned away from her once 
or twice with a hurt look in her eyes. On these 
occasions she had asked Jessica to call on some 
lonely girl whom she had discovered, and Jessica 
had said that she was dreadfully sorry, but that 
she “‘just couldn’t” get the time. As for mother— 
but being mother, she hid her pain. 

That is the way that things were going when 
Cousin Anna Wentworth came to Amberly. Cousin 
Anna was professor of history at Penway College, 
a woman of wide culture and charming person- 
ality, who had always been Jessica’s ideal. Within 
twenty-four hours Jessica found herself talking 
things out with Cousin Anna. She knew that she 
had changed, the girl confessed with an unwonted 
seriousness in her bright face. She knew that she 
was disappointing her mother and other people, 
but she did not see how she could help it—she “‘just 
couldn’t” get time for all the things that people 
wanted her to do. 

“May I hunt for the trouble?” Cousin Anna 
asked. 

Jessica made a rueful face. “If you hunt, you'll 
find it,” she declared. “I know you, Cousin Anna! 
But go ahead—I won’t be a coward, anyway.” 

In three days Cousin Anna called Jessica to her 
room. 

“T think I’ve found the secret,’”’ she said, with a 
smile. 

“Go on,” Jessica ordered, briefly. 

“Tt’s a little thing; it doesn’t sound serious at 
all. It’s—the habit of taking your dessert first.” 

“Taking my dessert first?’ Jessica repeated, 
regarding Cousin Anna with a very puzzled brow. 








“Yes, you got it right. What was the first thing 
you did when you sat down to study last night?” 

“Why, my geometry,” Jessica returned. 

“Think again,” Cousin Anna suggested. 

Suddenly Jessica understood. ‘You mean the 
new magazine? But I stopped to read only one 
story.” 

“And yesterday morning, before you put your 
room in order?” 

“That new embroidery stitch,” Jessica con- 
fessed. “Go on, Cousin Anna.” 

Cousin Anna smilingly shook her head. “No, 
I’m going to leave the topic with you for original 
research,” she declared. ‘“I’ll give you a year for 
investigations and experiments.” 

“A year! She knows perfectly well that it will 
take a lifetime!” Jessica grumbled to the clock. 
But there was a resolute look in her eyes, and 
Cousin Anna, when she saw it, was well-content. 


A BIT OF SNAKE SURGERY. 


NIMAL surgery becomes more common and 
more skilful year by year. A most difficult 
operation was recently performed at the Regent’s 
Park Zoo in London by Professor Wooldridge. The 
patient, says the Central News, was a great python, 
—the largest in captivity,—that was presented to 
the gardens some thirteen years ago by the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild. 


The python fractured its jaw while makin; ng a 
hearty meal, and since it was impossible for 
reptile to live long in such a con on, an imme- 
diate operation was decided upo vite set the 
broken bones in the jaws of the which 
measured nine yards, was a tiekligny jo job. for the 
creature was capable of crushing to death any 
man coming within reach of its coils. 

To avoid this danger, advantage was taken of a 
moment when the python was asleep. Its tank 
was covered over with stout boards, and a gap 
was left no lar, od than would permit the passage 
= the head. hen the python’s head did aj = 

ugh this aperture several men gras} it, 
when he frantic ee of the maddened reptile 
had ceased, the rator placed the broken bones 
in position, and. ound the jaws. securely with a 
long bandage smeared with plaster of Paris 

Over this another coating of plaster was pinced, 
with due care > leave the nostrils free. Seven 
weeks had to be allowed to elapse before any 
attempt was made to remove the wrappings to see 
ee the operation had been successful. 

ay wb the pymen was, of course, not able to 
take fi hat time, there was no occasion 
to fear starvation, for only ten days earlier a 
young goat furnished a meal for the patient, and he 
was hardly more than decently hun ngry when he 
was again able to exercise his powerful jaws. 
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WIFELY ATTENTION. 


R. and Mrs. Compton had gone out on the 

platform to take the air. Mrs. Compton re- 
turned to the car first, and sat down squarely in 
what she thought was her husband’s chair. 

That she had made a mistake was speedily 
proved by the irate voice of the man who h 
walked alon; the aisle behind her. 

Madam,” he said, “you are sitting on my hat!” 

Mrs. Compton rose, and took from the seat a 
crushed and crumpled object. 

“Oh,” she said, breathlessly, as she gazed at the 
forlorn ob ect, “Pm very sorry! fou see, I 
thought al the time it was my husband’s — I 
mean —”’ 

But what she really meant she never fully ex- 

lained, for the outraged owner of the hat seized 
te t and stalked aw ay in high dudgeon. 


® 


“PROPUTTY! PROPUTTY! 
PROPUTTY!” 


HERE are those in Scotland—and elsewhere— 
who appreciate the value of a generous mar- 
riage portion. 

“Mac, I heard 3 was courtin’ bonny Kate 
—— -—_me ” said Donald to an acquaintance one 
morni ng 

“Weel, Sandy, man, I was in love wi’ the bonn ad 
lass,” was Mae's reply. “but I ie oot = 
nae siller, 30 I sai mysel, * a@ man.’ 
And I was a man; and noo I pass 1-4 by wi’ silent 
contempt.” 

*® 


A COLD WELCOME. 


CLERGYMAN in a small town was deploring 
the fact that none of the couples that came in 
from the country to be married stopped at his 
house for the purpose. 
“Well, brother,” said the man addressed, “what 


can you expect with that Bas sign on the tree there, 
‘Five Dollars’ Fine for Hitching Here’? 


* © 


A PERFECT CLUE. 


T had been knocked down by an automobile, 
says Life, and hurried away to the nearest 
police-station to enter his complaint. 
Police Sergeant—Can you give me a description 
of f person who ran over you? 
Pat—Oi ¢ t. He had on a fur coat an’ an 
automobile cap an’ goggles. 








Companion Subscriptions 
at $1.75 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 





We have received so many letters from 
workers who wish to complete lists of 
new subscriptions, asking us to extend 
the time during which subscriptions 
may be taken at $1.75, that we have 
decided to continue the old price, $1.75, 
on both new and renewal subscriptions 
until March 30, 1912, after which the 
price will be $2.00 to all. 

We shall be particularly glad to have 
renewing subscribers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers. 











Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


tires Yet No-Rim-Cut tires now cost 


now far outsell every other make no more than wer standard 


of tire. 


The success of this tire has 
been the sensation of Tiredom. 


tires. 


So the demand has grown until 
no other tire compares in sales with 


And the present demand is three this. And 127 leading motor car 


times larger than one year ago. 


makers have this year contracted 


We have proved that these for Goodyear tires. 


tires cut tire bills in two. 


And 





tens of thousands of users have 


proved it. 


No-Rim-Cut tires are controlled 


Based on present demand, that by our patents. No imitation 
saving this year means a million worth having can be made with- 


a month to motorists. 
tire user you should get your share. 


This demand is based on actual 


If you area out the features which we con- 


trol. 
The only way to save what they 
save you is to get Goodyear No- 


experience with 900,000 Goodyear Rim-Cut tires. 


tires. 


Men have proved that these tires 


Men have proved ‘ , : 
under average 13 years of tire making—is filled 


can’t rim-cut. 


that the oversize, 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 


conditions, adds 25 per cent to with facts you should know. Ask 


the tire mileage. 


us to mail it to you. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 
Double-Thick Non-Skid Treads 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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More! 


Every boy likes a particular kind of 
music. When you hear a song that 
you like you want to hear it all and you 
want to hear it over again. Encore! 


The Edison 
Phonograph 


plays your particular kind of music, 
whatever that kind may be—and over 
and over again as often as you wish. 
Edison Amberol Records render each 
selection completely—all the verses of 
every song, all of every band or orchestra 
number. 

And with the Edison Phonograph 
you get the latest hits of the musical 
shows while they are new. 


And besides— 
you can make your own 

records at home on the Edison 
Sing it a song, tell it a story — it gives 
you back your own words in your own 
voice. This great feature is fully half 
the pleasure of owning an Edison Phon- 
ograph. Be sure to have the Edison 
dealer show you how when you go to 
pick ‘out your Edison Phonograph. 
Take your parents with you and go 
today. 

Any Edison dealer will give you a free concert. 
There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit 


everybody's means from $15.00 to $200; sold at 
the same prices everywhere in the United States 


Edison Standard Records . > ~« + We 
Edison Amberol Records [play twice & as long] 50c 
Edison Grand Opera Records . . . 75¢ to $2.00 


Send for Complete Information Today 


Y an 


INCORPORATED 
13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Name 


STAMPS Watts srAur Go., roleae Ohio. 
if You- are in Need of 


RELIEF—for—ASTHMA 


Write DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for Bulletin Y-121 
Many Cases have been Permanently Cured. 
1 TEACH BY MAIL 
F WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
WA, rd “How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you enclose stamp. Write today 


F. W. TAMBLYN, 443 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 



























WIZARD Nickel-pitd 
REPEATING og - 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will the most vicious dog 
(or man} without permanent in- 

. Perfectly safe to carry 
‘vithout danger of 1 e. 


Fires 
e db i} the t Loads fro: 
pate oye Shoe required. Over six shots in one 
; Wi tn Pistol tte. Sane orU 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & O0., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 












Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride an exhibit sample Ranger 
Bicycle. Write for our latest special 27 


iol Models PIOto $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proofitires. 


mae $7 to $12 
|-Hand 
300 $8 


De as new 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


ip on c without a 

, pay the freight, and allow 

AYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear 

wheels, lamps, sundries, parts and repairs 
at half usnal prices. 

NOT BUY until you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 

EAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H50 CHICACO. 
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END me your name and address, so 
that I can LF about a splen- 
= did opportunity I’ve got for you. We 
a mans So lntcodeee oor 


Just say 
v about business offer to boys.’”” 
I will send— 1912 Seed Cai ore 5 
different from all others—and illustrated Book of Fine 
have for you 











BEAUTIFUL 


SILK 


LS) 


for the observance of 
the Pledge of Allle- 
giance, furnished at 
LESS THAN COST. 
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Te encourage the adop- 

tion of this patriotic 
exercise in every school- 
room throughout the land, 
a Silk Flag, 24x 36 inches, 
will be furnished by us at 
less than cost. 

The best way to get 
this Flag for your school 
is to let the scholars them- 
selves raise the money b 
selling forty of our School- 
room Flag Certificates at 
one cent each. These Cer- 
tificates, with full details 
of the plan, furnished free. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE LIBRARIAN AT MULCHING. 


NTRARY to the popular idea, it is not al-| 

ways true that librarians have read all the | 
volumes on their shelves. Sometimes, however, | 
they do glance into the books that pass through 
their hands, as appears from “‘The Librarian at 
Play,” by Edmund Lester Pearson. 


Toward spring the books on gardening come 
into the library. There is Mrs. Reginald Creasus. 
1 like to see the pictures of the new marble bench 
she has impo from Pompeii and set up in her 
rose walk. And she usually a new sculptured | 
group—a fountain, or some other trifle, by Rodin | 
or Saint-Gaudens, which looks well amidst the 
Japanese iris. 

m her “The Simple Garden,” I gather that 
no one will pass the summer without an Abyssin- | 
ian hibiscus unfolding its lovely blooms some- | 
The fertilizer it requires must be fetched | 
the island of Ascension. By going without 
food and clothes for two years, I could protests | 
buy and support an Abyssinian hibiscus. I lookec | 
to see what she said about sweet peas. _ 

No family should be without sweet peas, she | 
said. You dig a trench, and you put in layers of | 
Sreseing and e , and then you plant the peas, | 
and as fast as they come up you discourage them 
by re on more earth and things, and you | 
build a trellis. 

Only you must mulch them! } 

Mulch! It struck me as a pleasant word, with a | 
nice squshy sound. I thought it would be nice, | 
on hot evenings, to go about mulching. 

I went to the dictionary to look it up, but just | 
then General Bumpus came into my office. 

“Going to have some sweet peas?” he asked, 
ees the picture in Mrs. Creasus’s open book. | 

“oe es ” 


“Well, that’s all right. Only you must mulch | 
them = and plenty.” 
men at necessary?” I looked him straight in | 

e eye. 

“Yes—absolutely.” 

Before we could say more, Miss Davis came in 
to get me—a man in the reading-room wanted per- 
mission to break some rule. I forgot all about the 
sweet peas, until I saw the seed-shop on my way 


ome. 

Philip Morris was there, buying a lawn-mower. 

“Hullo! Buying sweet peas?” 

“Yes. You ever raise any?” 

“Tried to. But I didn’t mulch ’em enough.” 

“Well, why didn’t you mulch ’em?” 

“Why, I would—that’s my car! Good-by!” 

I didn’t care to display my ignorance to the 
dealer, so I —— took the seeds and started 
up-street. I met Miss Abernathy, who has a 
marvelous flower-garden. I told her of my pur- 


chase. 
“Well, I’ve never been very successful with 
sweet peas,” she said. 
“Ma be,” I suggested, ‘“‘you didn’t—mulch ’em 


enough. 

“Oh, that doesn’t make a bit of difference.” 

When I reached home and had eaten dinner, I 
told Jane about the peas. She wanted to help. I 
dug the trench and put in the sweet peas. 

““Now,”’ I said, “‘they just need to be mulched.” 

“To be what?” asked Jane. 

“Mulched. You have to mulch sweet peas. 
That is, Mrs. Creasus and General Bumpus and 
deg Morris say so. But Miss Abernathy thinks 
not. 

“How do you do it?” 

“Jane, do you mean to say you do not know how 

m ? | 

—_ went away. Later, when she came back, 
said: 





“There, now they’re all mulched—I did it with 
this hoe!” 

“Is that what it means?” 

That was in April, and now it is August, and the 
sweet peas still maintain a sullen look. Maybe 
Miss Abernathy was right—perhaps I did wrong to 
mulch them—at least, so savagely. 


* & 


REAL POLITENESS. 


N a recent delightful volume, entitled “My | 

German Year,’ the author, Miss I. A. R. Wylie, | 
confesses that a newcomer in Germany finds it | 
hard to realize that the charming manners of 
German men are the sincere expression of sincere 
feeling, and not a hollow mockery of courtesy. In 
the author’s own words: 


The German has not only been taught the outer 
courtesies, but he has been born with a kindness 
of heart and instinctive consideration for others 
which make his formalities of real value. The 
man who appears to have a fund of “small chan 
and valueless attentions is the same man who will 
go miles out of his way to do you a favor to- 
morrow.” 

Only a few weeks ago I was traveling in the 
same train with a young lieutenant, whose smooth 
and an manners had more than once aroused 
suspicion in my English soul. 

e was got up in his newest and finest uniform, 
he had on spotless white kid gloves, an eye-glass 
thrust in his eye; he looked, in fact, the veriest 
Sandy, who would not soil himself to save a 

e. 

The train was very full, and presently an old 

easant fellow came in with his basket of vege- 

bles, and looked about helplessly, treading on 
every y’s toes in the meantime. I looked on 
” military neighbor and waited for the storm. 
The dandy rose, saluted gravely, offered the 
— old peasant his seat, and went and stood 
outside. 

If there is anything in thought telegraphy, that 
= officer must have heard me apologizing to 

im all the rest of our journey together! 

This is only one example of the many I will | 
not cite for fear of being unnecessarily tiresome. 
I only assert that foreigners can enjoy German | 
courtesy with an easy mind—it is genuine. } 
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‘ WHAT HE WAS TIRED OF. 


VERY non-golfer, and many golfers, too, will 

have hearty sympathy for the poor little caddie 

in this story from the New York Tribune. The 
golfer who was employing him was playing very | 

badly, and the caddie lay down on the grass at 
one point and watched him. 
When the man had got the ball out of the bunker, | 


he glanced toward the 5 
“You must be tired,” he said, “lying down at 


this time of —~ al 
“T ain’t tired of carrying,” said the boy, “but I 


certainly am tired of counting.” 


e & 


WHAT EVERY ONE THINKS. 


HEY were discussing private theatricals, says 

| London Opinion, and the young man remarked 
that he never enjoyed taking part in such enter- 

| tainments. 

hs “T always think I am making such a fool of 
myself,” he concluded. 

| ‘Oh, every one thinks that,” she r led. 








Take along a 
BROY NIE 


The Brownie cameras are capable and reliable because they 
are designed and made by men with whom honest workmanship 
has become a habit. The Brownie price is only made possible by 
the experience and efficiency to be found in the Kodak factories 
where they are made. 

Like their cousins, the Kodaks, the Brownies load in day- 
light with Kodak film cartridges, have carefully selected lenses 
and are simplicity itself in operation. Anybody can make good 
pictures with a Brownie. 

Take for instance the 


No. 2A FOLDING POCKET BROWNIE 


Inexpensive, devoid of all 
complications, extremely simple 
to understand and to operate, 
this dainty little instrument 
brings the Brownie into the 
field of ket photography. 

It slips easily into any or- 
dinary coat pocket, and it will 
produce good 2% x 4% pict- 
ures the all-by-daylight way. 
Adapted for snap-shots, bulb or 
time exposures, it has reversible 
finder, two tripod sockets and 
automatic focusing lock. The 
shape of the picture it makes is 
suitable for any style of com- 
position, and the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment may be used with 
this instrument with excellent success. Has our Pocket Automatic Shutter, 
Meniscus achromatic lens, two tripod sockets, automatic focusing lock, and 
reversible finder. Carefully finished throughout with covering of imitation 
grain leather and nickeled fittings. 


THE PRICE, - - 


ther Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 
atalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 





$7.00. 
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Our 
—— 
ewing 
Machine 
Business 

biciapriieadiilie policy of maak 

ult up through the policy of making eve ur- 
chaser a delighted and satisfied ae dosti We 
insist that each New Companion Sewing Machine 
sold must be perfectly satisfactory, or we take it 
back and refund the purchase money. You can 
order a New Companion with perfect confidence, 
therefore, knowing that we could not afford to 
make such an offer unless we were selling a sew- 
ing machine of a superior type. 





Style 24 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME BY ORDERING DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


“MODEL A” TYPE 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . Ps $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers ‘ ; 21.25 
STYLE. 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers " ; 22.25 
“MODEL B” TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers ° . 19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ° ° 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . a 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift ‘ ° 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 26.75 





Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate Use. 
A Set of Finest Attach ts is Included. 





At the above prices we deliver the sew- 


We P. ay the Fi retg. h t. ing machines freight paid to any railroad 


freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines 
freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or 
Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


A copy of our New Illustrated Booklet mailed to any address 
upon application. Address Sewing Machine Department, 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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TO THE FEW WHO ARE NOT OUR CUSTOMERS 


Continuing to use the 
same flour you now have 
prevents obtaining all 
that is possible in baking 


And it will be so until 
you make a change 


Until you buy GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR, we 


cannot help you 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
helped our customers 
make twenty-seven 
hundred million loaves 
last year—every loaf 
beautiful, creamy white 
with a golden bloom on 
the crust 





Make a change and use Gold 
Medal Flour — because it will 
bring results and results are 
what you want and we want 





WASHBURN-—-CROSBY CO’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


COPYRIGHT - iS12 








Eventually —— Why Not Now? 

















Personally Conducted 


Excursions to California 











Are you going to California? Do you 
want to be extra comfortable on the trip 
at no extra cost? 

Would you like to have a first rate, good 
natured, thoroughly competent and well 
informed conductor go all the way through 
on the trip with you, a man who is specially 
selected, and paid by our Railroad Company 
to look after your comfort? 

Such a man goes through with each of 
our ‘‘Personally Conducted’’ parties. We 
choose men specially fitted for this work. 
Men who are courteous and kindly, who 
have made the trip many times and thoroughly 
understand their business. 


Just call or write and let me tell you all about the | 


Personally Conducted, low fare parties to California 
that have helped to make the “Burlington Route” 
service famous. Alex Stocks, New England 


Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Room A, 264} 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





, second early 


: Finest low-growi: 
Boic Hardy, large pode and peas. stout vines. 
plendid cropper. Admiral 











HEREVER you 
see this picture 
it reminds you 
that in olden 
days wheat, corn 
and other grains 
were ground in 
a mill like this, 
h a and because of 
our long-continued use of it as a trade 
mark it must also suggest 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


People whose grain was ground in such 
mills as this drank a coffee made from 
wheat, and they were rugged 
folk, not much troubled with 
biliousness, nervousness or 
indigestion. Why not try 
Old Grist Mill Wheat Coffee 
and see if your health will 
not be benefited by its use. 
150 to 200 Cups to the Ib., 20 cents. 





~ 








POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 














POP RP soy, 
BENSDORPS 
| ROYAL DUTCH | 


, COCOA, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE AND 
HEALTHFUL 


Just use the quantity you 
would of other makes, 
then you will prove 


BENSDORP’S 


Is the COCOA of ECONOMY. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, Boston 
ses 









“be, 


New England and Other Matters. 


N the first day that the new city library of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was thrown 
open to the public, more than twenty thousand 
people passed through its doors. They repre- 
sented every nationality in the city. The 
massive granite building, a picture of which 
appears on the cover of The Companion this 
week, has room for half a million books and is 


| special departments, it has a large room for | 
| the exclusive use of children. 
The building is wholly distinct from the | 
imposing municipal group now being erected 
in Springfield. This group is to consist of 
| three structures. A great clock-tower, two 
| hundred and seventy-four feet high, will stand 
| in the center, and be flanked by two handsome 





| buildings in the Roman Corinthian style of | 

architecture. These two are the municipal | 
| office-building, or city hall, and the ‘‘town | 
| hall,’’ which will contain an auditorium seat- 
| ing two thousand persons. 


& 


HE next three hundredth anniversary to be 
| celebrated in Maine is that of the settle- 
|ment of Castine, and the preliminary plans 
|name July, 1914, as the probable time of its 
observance. The site of Castine was first vis- 
ited by Europeans in 1611. The visitors were 
| French missionaries and traders, and the settle- | 
ment that they established there in the winter | 
| of 1613-14 was never abandoned, although it | 
| suffered many vicissitudes in the wars of later | 
years. A romantic story of early Castine is | 
embodied in one of Longfellow’s well-known | 
| poems, ‘“‘The Baron of St. Castine.’”’ The | 
| actual anniversary of the settlement falls in | 
| the winter, but the celebration will be in mid- | 
| summer, on account of the interest shown by 
/members of the large summer colony of this | 
| beautiful and historic old town. 
The plans for this celebration are a reminder 
that Maine is the first New England state able 
| to celebrate tercentenaries. There was the 
international celebration at St. Croix Island in 
| 1904, in honor of the French colony planted by 
| DeMonts and Champlain in 1604; the Popham 
tercentennial celebration at the mouth of the 
| Kennebec in 1907, in honor of the first attempt 
to plant an English colony in New England; 
| and now there are the plans at Castine. It is 





| true that the colonies on St. Croix Island and | 


at the mouth of the Kennebec were failures, 
and are to be considered as only broken begin- 
nings, but they were of unquestioned historical 
importance, and deserve a larger place than 
they are usually given when the story of early 
New England is told. 

Perhaps one reason why the early events 
along the Maine coast are not more dwelt upon 
by our New England historians is that most of 
Maine beyond the Kennebec was under French 
control until after the fall of Quebee in 1759. 
Numerous names—as St. Croix, Mount Desert, 
Castine and Isle au Haut—are survivals of the 
long generations of French settlement and occu- 
pation, and numerous interesting anniversaries 
of those early days are passing with little 
general recognition. For instance, it was in 
1613, three centuries ago next year, that the 
French missionary settlement of St. Sauveur, 
on Mount Desert Island, was wiped out of 
existence in buccaneer style by an expedition 
under Captain Argall, which sailed north from 
Virginia for that express purpose. This was 
the beginning of the long and bloody wars 
between England and France for the mastery 
of the continent, a warfare that continued for 
acentury andahalf. Its effects were especially 
severe in Maine, where the claims of the rival 
nations definitely overlapped. 


CHEST PAINS 


ore Throat 


Pneumonia 
Instant Relief 



















FR EE Send name and address for free trial 
bottle of Minard’s Liniment for 
rheumatic pains, stiffness of the limbs, joints or 
muscles. 
MINARD’S LINIMENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
South Framingham, Mass. 

















operated 











The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
It’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Engines for farm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 Se. Market St., Boston. 
Mew roadway. 


by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 


OUT YOUR NEEDS. 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excelient opportu- 
nities to Gramimar School Graduates to learn one of the 
mechanical trades in a four years’ course, and to High 
School Graduates to prepare themselves for drafts- 
men, electrical testers and installation men through a 
three years’ course. Apprentices are admitted at all 

| times. All applications should be sent to the 

| APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 
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|THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 
4 THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FREE 


SHEET MUSIC 


mailed you free, with catalogues. 
EVANS MUSIC COMPANY, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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HAS “MADE GOOD" 





“smooth” or ‘‘skin coat,’’ 
which required painting 
every two or three years. 


} Then Amatite came with 
its mineral surface which 
| needs nopainting. Its econ- 
} omy was evident at a glance 
because it cost no more than 
the old type of roofing and 
it will last as long or longer. 


The tendency of the 
whole trade is to follow 
Amatite. Imitationsof 
the mineral surface are 
appearing in the market 
and nearly every roofing 
manufacturer is ing 
to produce a roofing, 
which, like Amatite, will 
— care after it is 

aid. 


Many people would 
buy their roofing with 
the best of intentions 
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York Office: 416 B 








and then when the time for 
painting came around would 
neglect to attend to the 
matter at the proper time. 


In consequence, roofs that 
needed painting every two 
years would only get it when 
they began to leak and then 
it was usually too late. 


The use of Amatite solves 
the whole question! 


FREE SAMPLE 


A sample of Amatite 
Roofing showing the no- 
aint mineral surface will 

sent free to any inquirer 
on request. Address our 
nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati 
Kansas City Min- 
neapolis New 
Orleans Scattie 





Philadelphia 





London, England 
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Is Special. 


produce it. 





antee is also special. 
with Daniel Webster Flour. 


Our Guarantee. 


Everything About This Flour 


A special mill, with every facility, was built to 
Specially blended wheat gives it its 
marked quality so that it is literally “ BETTER 
| THAN THE BEST” you have ever used. 
| sides the mill, the wheat and the skill, our guar- 
You are not left to chance 
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‘If this flour fails to make the best bread (toe 


you have ever baked—after using one 


‘bag —the price will be refunded. 


Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


eer ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 


Nw DANIEL WESTER ( 


FLOUR 





Our 2%-page book of sample 
pages of 92 pieces of piano 
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A Space Saver 











The Climax Couch is just what you want 
for use in the sitting-room, small bedroom, 
crowded apartment, or out on the sleeping-porch. 
Extended, it is a full-sized bed; closed, it occu- 
pies only 27 by 72 inches of space. The opera- 
tions of opening and closing are very simple; a 
light pressure of the foot on a lever does it all. 





A Sleep Inducer 











The Climax Couch has a wire fabric sup- 
ported at each end by a row of coiled steel 
springs. It is very elastic, yet does not bag 
or sag out of shape. Both sides are of equal 
height, a feature found in no other couch 
bed. The hinged mattress and the bed 
coverings are kept in place by low head and 
foot rails. There is comfort in every inch 
of the Climax Couch. As a sleep inducer 
it has no superior. 





An Indispensable Convenience 











The Climax Couch is a_ convenience 
which few housekeepers care to do without. 
As a divan it is an ornament to any room — 
a place to drop down during the day. As 
an inviting bed, it solves the problem of 
caring for the unexpected guest. It is light, 
easily rolled from one room to another, and 
can be readily shipped to the summer home. 
If you haven’t a Climax Couch in the house, 
get one now. You will then wonder how 
you ever got along without it. 





A Paying Investment 











The Climax Couch is made of the best 
steel tubing, warranted to sustain any human 
weight. Cheap, flimsy couches soon go to pieces; 
but the Climax is built to last a lifetime. It is 
poor economy to buy some other couch because 
it ischeaper. The Climax is the biggest couch 
value to be had. Be sure to buy a Climax. 





ORDER THROUGH ANY DEALER. 


If you can’t get the Climax in your town, notify us. 
We will see that you are supplied wherever you live. 





WRITE to us for illustrated and 
descriptive booklet. 


U. S. SPRING BED CO., Springfield, Mass. 











